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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tules of the Crusaders. By the Author of 
Waverley, Quentin Durward, &c. In 4 
vols. pp. 1371. Edinburgh and London, 
1825. Ilurst, Robinson, and Co. 


Tur long-promised and long-delayed Tales 
of the Crusaders have at length appeared, and 


the only chit-chat in the literary world and in }| you will not be able to procure one this year 
; | for gathering pearls;’ that, in fact, the Lord 
| Chancellor and Lord Lauderdale would ne- 


fashionable life, for the ensuing fortnight, will 
be on the subject of the new romance by the 
author of Waverley. In looking over these 
four volumes, we have been at a loss to dis- 
cover the cause why their publication has 
been procrastinated from time to time, or 
why, as they contain two tales of two volumes 
each, they were not published separately. Is 
it possible that it was necessary to clear the 
shelves of a former novel before the new one 
appeared? or were the frequent announce- 
ments and delays intended as whets to the 
appetite of public curiosity, in order to in- 
crease its eagerness for the promised work ? 
We suspect there was something in this; for, 
whatever merit the Waverley novels possess, 
—and few persons entertain a higher opinion 
of them than we do,—it cannot be denied 
that there are as many little artifices of trade 
resorted to, in making them known, as would 
be necessary to pass off the veriest trash that 
ever appeared. 

The Tales of the Crusaders are two,—The 
Betrothed and The Taiisman. They are pre- 
faced by an introduction, very unworthy the 
talents of the author of Waverley; it is enti- 
tled ‘ Minutes of Sederunt of a General Meet- 
ing of the Shareholders designing to form a 
Joint-Stock Company, united for the Pur- 
pose of Writing and Publishing the Class of 
Works called the Waverley Novels, held in 
the Waterloo Tavern, Regent’s Bridge, Edin- 
burgh, 1st June, 1825.’ The subject of joint- 
stock companies has been written on and ri- 
diculed in every possible shape, so that 
there is nothing new to be said on them, even 
by the author of Waverley; and the attempt 
at humour, in this introduction, we consi- 
der a complete failure. The author is tlie 
preses on the occasion, and the heroes of his 
former tales are the dramatis persone. The 
preses begins by expressing his surprise that 


the sharp-sighted could suppose that the | 


Waverley novels were all the work of one 
hand, when ‘it requires twenty pair of hands 
to make a thing so trifling as a pin—twenty 
couple of dogs to kill an animal so insignifi- 
Cant as a fox.” The only point of humour we 
_ in this introduction is the mention of the 

eteat patent machine erected at Groningen, 
Where they put in raw hemp at one end, and 
take out rufHed shirts at the other, without 
aid ofhackle or ripy’ ing-comb, shuttle or wea- 

Vou. VI. Pi > ? 








ver; scissors, needle, or seamstress.’ The pre- 
ses proposed that some person present should 
move the resolution, that a joimt-stock com- 
pany for publishing and writing the Waverley 
novels be formed; but, on the eontrary, Mr. 
Oldbuck says, the time is gone by, that ‘ where- 
as, last year, you might have obtained an act, 
incorporating a company for riddling ashes, 


ver consent to the bill. This knocks up the 
proposal, when the preses declares he will 
discard the whole of them, and, like Old Ab- 
solute, unbeget them, and, leaving caverns 
and castles, modern antiques and antiquated 
moderns, will vindicate his fame with his own 
right hand, and write history!—in short, that 
he intends to write ‘the most wonderful book 
that the world ever read; a book, in which 
every incident shall be incredible, yet strictly 
true; a work, recalling recollections with 
which the ears of this generation were once 
tingled, and which shall be read by our chil- 
dren with an admiration approaching to in- 
credulity. Such shall be the Lite of Napole- 
on Bonaparte, by the author of Waverly, 

As the author usually keeps his promise in 
these matters, we may, at no very distant | 
period, expect a life of Bonaparte trom the 
pen of Sir Walter Scott: that such a work 
will be looked for with anxiety is certain, and 
that it will be powerfully written we have no 
doubt; but it does appear to us, that the 
time has not arrived in which justice can be | 
done to Napoleon,—a generation must pass | 
away ere he can be spoken oti as he ought, 
though every day the prejudices against him | 
and the calumnies by which his name was | 
blackened are wearing away. ut, leaving 
conjecture as to what our author may do, let 
us turn to what he has really done. 

From the moment that the title of the work 
before us was announced, every person, ac- | 
quainted with the genius and favourite stu- 
dies of the author of Waverley, anticipated 
a treat: in the Crusaders, it was expected he | 
would carry us back to that golden age of chi- | 
valry with which no person is better acquaint- | 

ble to de- | 





‘ 


ed, and few, if any, are equally able 

scribe. The expectations thus raised will not | 

be disappointed ; both ofthe tales display much | 
s . 


'of that vigour of description, that truth to | 





\the Welsh and their ngighbours, the Lord 





nature, in character and originality of de- 
sign, which distinguish the works of this au- 
thor: we shall, however, reserve our criti- 
cism, and proceed to analyse the first tale, 
The Betrothed, interspersing our narrative 
with such extracts as appear to us the best. 
The Betrothed is.a story of the twelth cen- 
tury, and opens at that period (1187) when 


| ce 
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Mar¢hers, seemed mutually to wish for peace, 

and when Baldwin, Archbishop of Canter- 

bury, accompanied by Giraldus de Barri, af- 

terwards Bishop of St. David's, * preached 

the crusade from castle to castle, from town 

to town, and awakened the inmost valleys of 
his native Cambria with the call to arms for 

recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. Many 

Cambrian chiefs accepted the invitation, par-' 
ticularly Gwenwyn, the Torch of Pengwern 

(so calle d from his trequently laying the pro- 

vince of Shrewsbury in conflagration), who 

contmued to exercise a precarious sovereign- 

ty over such parts of Powysland as had not 

been subjugated by the Mortimers. Gwen- 

wy not only seemed row to forcet his deep- 

ly-sworn hatred against his neighbours, but 

was so far prevailed on by the archbishop, as 

‘to break bread and to mingle in sylvan 

sports with his nearest, and hitherto one of 
his most determimed, enemies, the old Nor- 

Inan warrior, Sir Raymond Berenger, who— 

sometimes beaten, sometimes victorious, but 

bever subdued—had, in spite of Gwenwyn’s 

hottest incursions, maintained his Castle of 
Garde Doloureuse,: upon the marshes of 
Wales.’ Gwenwyn had never been able, by 

force or stratagem, to gain this castle, of which 

he had a hundred times vowed the demoli- 

tion, aswell as the death of Raymond; yet 

the archibishop induced Gwenwyn to enter- 

tain Raymond at his palace for a week, and 

then return the visit, during the ensuing 

Christmas, with a chosen, but limited train. 

At the banquet, Gwenwyn first beheld 
Eveline Perenger, the sole clild of the Nor- 
nan castellain, aged only sixteen, and the 
most beautiful damsel upon the Welsh 
marches, in maintenance of whose charms 
many a spear had already been shivered, par- 
ticularly by Hugo de Lacy, constable of 
Chester. 

Gwenwyn was struck with the charms of 
Eveline, and, as she was heiress of the for- 
tress, thought it might be acquired by means 
more stnooth than those with which he was 


‘in the habit of working his will; but there 
| was one objection—Gwenwyn had a wife, 


Brengwain, a childless bride, whom, how. 
ever, he removed to a nunnery. Gwenwyn 
ordered his chaplain, Hugo, to take the ne- 
ary steps for a divorce, and to commit to 
paper the proposals to marry Eveline ; but 
he was doubtful of the match being accept- 
able to the elders and nobles of his domins- 
ons; and, in order to propitiate them, in- 
vited large numbers to partake of a pri 

festivity at his castle. The feast is admirably 


| described, and presents a curious picture of 


the manners of the times :— 
‘A Norman would have despised the bar- 


barous magnificence of an entertamment 
> 
2u 
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eonsisting of kine and sheep roasted whole, 
of goats’ flesh and deers’ flesh seethed in the 


skins of the animals themselves; for the Nor- 


mans piqued themselves on the quality rather 
than the quantity of their food, and, eating 


rather delicately than largely, ridiculed the 
coarser taste of the Britons, although the last 
were in their banquets much more moderate 
than were the Saxons; nor would the oceans 
of Crw and hydromel, which overwhelmed 
the guests like a deluge, have made up. in 
their opinion, for the absence of the more 
elevant and costiy beverage which thev had 


prepared in various ways, was another ma- 
t-rial of the entertainment, which would not 
have received their approbation, although a 
nutriment which, on ordinary 
oiten supplied the want of all others among 
the ancient British, whose country was rich 
in Hecks and herds, but poor in agricultural 
produce. 

‘The banquet was spread in a long low 
hall. built of rough wood lined with shingles, 
having a fire at each end, the smoke of which, 
unable to find its way through the imperfect 
vents in the roof, rolled in cloudy billows 
above the heads of the revellers, who sat on 
hew seats, purposely to avoid its  stifiing 
fumes. The mien and appearance of the 
company assembled was wild, and, even in 
their social hours, almost terrific. Their 
piince himself had the gigantic port and fiery 
eve fitted to sway an unruly people, whose 
delight was in the field of battle; and the 
long mustaches which ¢.e and most of his 
champions wore added to the formidable 
dignity of his presence. Like most of those 


occasions, 


present, Gwenwyn was clad ima simple tunic | 


of white lien cloth .a remnant of the dress 
wich the Romans had introduced into pro- 
vneial Lritain; and he was distinguished 


by the Fudorchawg, or chain of twisted gold 


‘ : S . ‘ } 
links, with which the Celtic tribes always 


decorated their chiefs The collar, indeed, 


was common to chieftains of inferior rank, | 


inany of whom bore it in virtue oftheir birth, 
or had won it by military exploits; but a 


mingled with Gwenwyn’s hair—for he still 
claimed the rank of one of three diademed 
princes, and his armlets and anklets, of the 
same metal, were peculiar to the Prince of 
Powys, as an independent sovereign. Two 
squires of his body, who dedicated their 
whole sitention to his service, stood at the 
prince’s back; and at his feet sat a page, 
whose duty it was to keep them warm by 
chafing and by wrapping them in his mantle. 


| 

' 

' 

ring of gold, bent around the head, inter- | 
| 

| 


to Gwenwyn his golden crownlet gave him 
ttle to the attendance of the foot-bearer, or 


‘ Notwithstanding the military disposition 
of the guests, and the risk arising from the 
feuds into which they were divided, few of 
the feasters wore any defensive armour, ex- 
cepting the light goat-skin buckler, which 
hung behind each man’s seat. On the other 
hand, they were well provided with stores of 
offensive weapons; for the broad, sharp, 
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short two-edged sword was another legacy of 
the Romans. Most added a wood-knife or 
peniard; and there were store of javelins, 
darts, bows and arrows, pikes, halberds, 
Danish axes, and Welsh hooks and bills; so, 
in case of ill-bleod arising during the ban- 
quet, there was no lack cf weapons to work 
mischief.’ 

The chief bard, Cadwallon, when expected 
to pour forth the tide of song in the banquet- 





| derstood the arts of a courtier. 


i vain, and, declaring that his mght hand was | 
’ ' | withered, pushed the instrument from him. 
learned to Jove in the south of Europe. Milk, | 


his was considered as a bad omen, when 
Caradoc of Menwygent to sing something 


sovereign and the gratitude of the company : 
‘The young man was ambitious, and un- 
lle com- 

menced a poem, in which, although under a 





of Eveline Berenger, that Gwenwyn was en- 


ting hall of his prince, attempted, but in | 


Gwenwyn called forth a young bard, named | 


NN es a 


—=—>>=> 
upon her nobles, and a thunderbolt y on } 

palace. We wed not with the Xt td 
Saxon—the free and princely Stag ae 
for his bride the heifer whose neck the Hh 
hath worn. We wed not with the rapacious 
Norman—the noble hound scorns to an, 
mate from the herd of ravening wolves, 
When was it heard that the Cymry, th 


: ie de. 
scendants of Brute, the true children of the 





te 





' 


} 
j 
| 
| 


)which might command the applause of his | 


| 
' 
} 


feigned name, he drew such a poetic picture | 


| 
| 


rantured ; and, while all who had seen the | 


beautiful original at once recognised the re- 
semblance, the eyes of the prince confessed 
at once his passion for the subject, and his 
admiration of the poet. The figures of Celtic 
poetry, in themselves highly imaginative, 


were scarce sufficient for the enthusiasm of | 


| 
} 
{ 
} 


} 
' 


| Soil of fair Britain, were plundered, oppress. 


ed, bereft of their birthright, and insulted 
even in their last retreats ’—when, but since 
they stretched their hand in friendship to the 
stranger, and clasped to their bosoms the 
daughter of the Saxon? Which of the two js 
feared /—the empty water-course of summer 
or the channel of the headlong winter torrent? 
—A maiden smiles at the summer-shrunk 
breok while she crosses it, but a barked horse 
and his rider will fear to stem the wintry 
flood. Men of Mathraval and Powys, be the 
dreaded flood of winter Gwenwyn, son of 
Cyverliock !—may thy plume be the foremost 
of its waves !’’ 

The unanimous shout of the assembly was 
for instant war; and Ravmond Berenger, 


| suspecting that such would be the result of 


his letter, had sent messengers to the vassals 
who occupied the frontier towers, te be on the 
alert, that he might receive instant notice of 


the ambitious bard, rising in his tone as be | the approach of the enemy. While Gwen- 


perceived the feelmgs which he was exciting, 


wyn was at Garde Poloureuse, he significant. 


The praises of the prince mingled with those | ly looked at the battlemeuts, as if he thought 








me 


| owe their birth /’’ 


| some hesitation, he proceeded to do. 


eee 
— 


of the Norman beauty ; and “asa lon,” said | in them consisted the strength of Raymend, 
the poet, “can only be led by the hand of a | 
chaste and beautiful maiden, so a chief can | ever the Cymry came again in hostile fashion, 
only acknowledge the empire of the most vir- he would meet him in the plain; and, al- 


tuous, the most lovely of her sex. 
of the noon-day sun, in what quarter of the 


who, fired at such an insinuation, declared,if 


Who asks though Dennis Morolt, his favourite ‘squire, 


and Wilkin Flammock, a brave but blunt 


world he was born? and who shall ask of | Flemish artisan, endeavoured to dissuade |.im 
such charms as her’s, to what country they | from so rash an act, yet he would not be per- 


Gsweuwyn rewards Caradoe with the gold- | 
en bracelets which he wore; at this moment, 
Jorworth, the messenger, whom he had sent 


to Raymond BDerenger, entered with a packet, | Benedictine sisters ; 
danger and death with his master. 
Gwenwyn, ignorant of read- | Fleming, who fights in defence of his proper- 


Lound with silk, and sealed with the mpres- 
sion of a swan. 


_ suaded. 


Dennis is ordered to remain behind, to 
take care of Eveline, and, if necessary, to 
convey her to her aunt, the Abbess of the 
i but entreats to share 


The 


ing and writing, handed the letter to Cadwal- | ty, which was near the casile, refuses to quit 


lon, butit was in Latin, and the bard knew 


it, and is therefore left in charge of it, and 


no language but that of Britain; the priest, ! Eveline, who is attended by his daughter 
Hlugo, was called from the church, and or-) Rose. Every person but Raymond saw tie 


age, Raymond held it fitter to match his | 
daughter within her own people, and that her | 
hand had been sought by the constable of 


‘dered to read the letter aloud, which, after | disadvantage of allowing the whole W elsh 
The army to take its own ground, and he yielded 
letter thanked Gwenwyn, but stated, that, ' 
‘considering the difference in blood and line-; mirably described, but we can only tuke a 


: ° . rm... 3. 
to it as a point of honour. The battle is ac 


short extract :— 
‘At the same moment when the trun pets 
were blown, Derenger gave signal to tne al- 


. " £ | a n ¢ . 7S Pp men- 
Chester, to whom a favourable answer had | chers to discharge their arrows, and the n 


been returned. The letter observed that * the 


sheep and the goats feed together in peace on | 
youth, who lay on the rushes, and whose | 
duty it was to cherish the prince’s feet in his | 
lap or bosom. | 
‘too big for utterance, when the silence was 


the same pastures, but they mingle not in | 
blood, or race the one with the other.’ | 

Gwenwyn was indignant; his fury seemed | 
broken by a few notes from the hitherto mute | 
harp of Cadwallon, and he was sufiered to 
iroceed :— 

‘“ We wed not with the stranger, ’—thus 
burst the song from the lips of the poet. 
“ Vortigern wedded with the stranger; thence | 
came the first woe upon Britain, and a sword 








at-arms to advance under a hail-stomm . 
shafts, javelins, and stones, shot, darted, and 
slung by the Welsh against their stee-clad 
assailants 
‘The veterans of Raymond, on the other 
hand, stimulated by many victorious recollee- 
tions, confident in the talents of their — 
plished leader, and undismayed even by ved 
desperation of their circumstances, —, 
the mass of the Welshmen with their ust 
determined valour. It was a gallant sight - 
see this little body- of cavalry advance f© the 


: ¢ SS > thei: her 
onset, their plumes floating above thei 
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mets, their | 
feet in length before 

1 
coul sers : ; 
that their lett 


the breasts oft their 


hands might have free 


necks, . , | 
Jom 10 cuide tne horses: and tie w ale 
don 3 | L ) 

hody rushing on with an equal front, and a 


momentuin of sp eC 1, which Increased with 
every moment. Such an onset mig It have 
startled naked men ( for such were the Welsh, 
in respect of the mail-sheathed Norm ts), 
but it brought no terrors to the ancient Bri- 
who had long made it their boast that 


+ rt 


tis’), 


they exposed their bare bosoms and white | 


tunics to the lances and swords of the men- 
at-arms, with as much confidence as if they 
had been born invulnerable. It was not in- 
deed in their power to withstand the weight 


of the first shock, which, breaking their ranks, 


ances in rest, and projecting six | 


their shields hanging from their | 


| 


| SVeee as 


densely as they were arranged, carried the 


barbed horses into the very centre of their 


host, and well nigh up to the fatal standard, 
to which Raymond Berenger, bound by his | 


fital vow, had that day conceded so much | 


vantage-ground. But they yielded like the 
billows, which give way, indeed, to the gal- 
lant ship, but only to assall her sides, and to 
unite in her wake. With wild and horrible 
clamours, they closed their tumultuous ranks 
around Berenger and his devoted followers, 
and a deadly scene of strife ensued.’ 

The battle was long and severe, and Be- 
rengerand Gwenwyn came so near as to ex- 
change tokens of defiance, when a Welsh 


champion threw himself under the horse of | ' 
‘ } , 7 
, addressed, already hardened, by habits and 


the former, and stabbed him in the belly 
with his long knife: and, while Berenger was 
in the act of extricating himself from his fail- 
en horse, he was kilied by Gwenwyn. Den- 
nis was also killed, and the victory was com- 
plete on the part of the Britons. 

The fatal result of Raymond’s incautious 
sally was viewed from the castle, by Eveline, 
aud other females, who had assembled there 
for safety : they were now hurried to the cha- 
pel by father Aldrovand, to seek by prayer 
to avert further evils while Wilkin Flammock 


the surrender of the castle. The monk, how- 


y*y) = | 
Si lved WW iaititrom any proitse that 


, . ’ ’ 

he mignt have made, and .lorworla was d 
a “ 

missed with defiance. At dawn of day, the 
? ») '* 1 . : 

Lady Eveline visited the battlements. and en 


marrison to resistan 


coura red the feeble 
and to avenge thi 
his followers ° 

& 6e Will the 


she said, ** think of leaving their na- 


o> 
. 


death of their leader and 


the gallant champions of 


” 
CTOsSs, 


tive land, while the wail of women and of or- | 
phans is in their ears ?—it were to convert 


their pious purpose into mortal sin, and to 


derogate from the hich fame they have so 
well won. 
pernaps, before the very sun that is 
slowly rising shall sink in the sea, you wiil see 
it shining on the ranks of Shrewsbury and 
Chester. Whea did the Welshinen wait to 
hear the clangour of their trumpets, or the 
rusting of their silken banners? 
is strong—our munition ample—your hearts 
are good—your arms are powertul—God is 
nivh to us, and our friends are not far dis- 
tant. Fight, then, in the name of all that is 
good and holy—fight tor yourselves, for your 
wives, for your children, and for your pro- 
perty—and ol! fight for an orphan ma.den, 
who hath no other defenders but what a sense 


5 
| 
a 


of her sorrows, and the remembrance ot her 
father, may raise Uj 


© Sueh speeches %s these made a powerful 


limpression on the men to whom they were 


* 


' 
yathiong you. 


sentiments, arainst a sense of danger. The 


chivalrous Normans swore, on the cross of 


their swords, they would die to a man ere 


‘they would surrender their posts: the blunter 
Anglo-Saxons cried, **Shame on him who 


would render up such a lamb as Eveline to a 
Welsh wolf, while he could make her a bul- 
wark with -Even the cold 
mings caught a spark of the enthusiasm with 
which the others were animated, and miutter- 


his body 1"- 


‘ed to each other praises of the youny lady’s 


Streugthened the courage of his men by cups | 


of wine. A white flag was hoisted by the 
Welsh, and their envoy, Jorworth, was 
brought blindfolded into the castle. 
message was to offer, on condition of the sur- 
tender of the castle and its dependencies to 
the Prince of Powis, that all within should 
depart unmolested, and have safe conduct. 
Wilkin refused, and Jorworth tumpered with 
lim, by pro nise of large bribes, to which he 
listened. The monk, Aldrovand, had over- 
heard the conference, and denounced Wilkin 
a8 a traitor to the Lady Eveline, in the cha- 
pel; this roused Rose in defence of her fa- 
Wier, whom she brings to confront the monk. 
There iy a fine trait of filial affection in Rose, 
and, when she sees cause to suspect her fa- 
ther, her indicnuation and her love for the pa- 
— struggle with each other. She at length 
rage that if her father prove treacherous, 


ewer to the bottom of the moat, and he shall 


OS TT : 2 ‘ ° 
32 his own daughter for betraying his mas- | 


te Ping ur oS P . fad 
“rs. Wilkin had promised to consider of 


Proposal, in case Jorworth sent in the 
‘which he had been despoiled ; this 


} 
} 


Ifis | 


wilt plunge herself from the Warden’s | 





and came next morning to demand | 


beauty, and short but honest resolves to do 
the best they might in ber defence.’ 

Wilkin laboured hard at fortifying the 
place, and had a deadly enmity against the 
Welsh, to whom ‘* Ileaven had denied the 
erace and knowledge to weave linen enough 


. 
9 

for tents.’ The castle was soon attac! ed by 

the Welsh, in three divisions; the postern 


° : .. ? 
was a principal point of attack, and here 
Wilkin. like another Ajax, was working the 
creat engin 


Wien he Was Nine | hy Aldrovand, who had 


t 


formerly been a soidier, though he wished to 
conceal it :— 


’ } } 
©« How thinkest 


wv Tih thou of this dav’s work ?” 
said the monk in a Waisper 


‘<< What skills it talking of it. fathef?” re- 


| plied Flammock ; ** thou art no soldier, and 


? 


lL have no time for wor 1s. 
/ 4 , ’ a - 1 
™ a iy, take tis b eat, 
tucking up the sleeves of lis frock ; ** 1 will 
try to help thee whilst—although, our lady 
4 ‘ < D as . - 
pity me, I know nothing of th ‘se strange de- 
vices,—not even the names. But our rule 
commands us to labour; there can be no 
harm, therefore, m turning this winch—or in 


*) ° , 
said the monk, 


placing this steel headed piece of wood oppo- | 





——— ae 


Yes—fight but valiantiy, and | 
now , 


, Fight 
bravely —ticht freely but awhile !—our castle | 


may hope for speedy succour ; 


and during the 


Vle- | 


e which he lately helped to er: ct, | 
i than formerly. 
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' site to the cord (suiting his action to his 


nor see I aught uncanonical in acd- 


justing the lever thus, or in touching this 
dae 

‘The larce bolt whizzed through the air as 
he spoke, and was so successfully ain.ed, 


that it struck down a Welsh chief of emi- 


nence, to whom Gwenwyn himself was in tle 
act of giving some important charge. 

‘* Well done, trebuchet —well tlowa, guar - 
reli!” cried the monk, unable to contain his 
delight, and giving, in his triumph, the tech- 
nical names to the engine, and the javelin 
which it discharged. 

‘<* And well aimed, monk,” added Wilkin 
Flammock: “I think thou knowest more 
than is in thy breviary.” 

‘« Care not thou for that,” said the father; 
‘and now that thou seest | can work an en- 
gine, and that the knaves seem something 
low in stomach, what tlink’st thou of our 
estate /” 

‘* Well enong! 


_ 


—for a bad one—if we 
but men's bho- 
dies are ot flesh, not of ir nm, an ! Wwe Mat he 
at last wearied out by nu Only one 
to four yards of wall! ts a feartul 
and the villains are aware of it, and 


%* 


soldier 
odds : 
keep us to sliarp w rk. 

The Welsh were repulsed at all points; 
night the Lady Eveline and 
Rose kept watch on the battlements, to al- 


_low Wilkin and others an opportunity of re- 


nosing alittle. At this moment the Anglo- 
Normans, under Hlugo de Lacy, Constable 
of Chester, arrived, and surprised the unde- 
fended camp of the Welsh, making dreadful 
havoc among them. A single horseman was 
soon seen advancing from the constable’s ar- 
my; this proved to be Damian Lacy, his ne- 
phew, who, on being introduced to Lady 
iiveline, stated that his noble kinsman was 
bound by a vow not to come beneath a roof 
until he embarked for the Hioly Land: Da- 


'mian then presented Eveline with the gold 


braeclets and chain of linked gold worn by 
he Welsh prince, (;wenwyn, Whom tie con- 
13] 


: 
stable had slain in the battle. The funeral 


obsequies of Raymond Berenger followed, 


in the chapel within the castle. 
De Lacy foll } 


hfe 
wed up his successes by s¢e- 


veral well-directed forages among the Bni- 


tish; and the evils of discord being added to 
those of defeat and invasion, be was abie to 
negotiate an advantageous peace, which de- 
prived Powis of part of its froutier, and ren- 
dered the Garde Doloureuse more secure 

De Lacy solicited an inter- 
view with Eveline; but, as he could not en- 
ter anv house, he was obliged to ask her to 
visit him in his tent: a splendid pavilion was 
tutte l up, and the day fixed for the interview ° 
The constable repaired to the gate of the cas- 
tle to receive the lady, and escorted her to 
the tent. De Lacy was of a rough exterior, 
and not much likely to win a lady's love; 
and, therefore, when he proposed an union 
of himself with Eveline, she started with 
some degree of surprise, and avoided making 
a promise of her h und until she should con- 
sult her aunt the abbess. On their return 
home, Eveline bewails her destiny, and is 
consoled by Rose, who thinks the constable 
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than two years’ wedlock, Baldrick became 
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might have looked for an heir to the De 
Lacy family in the person of the nephew, 
whose youth and comeliness would render 
him more acceptable to the Lady Eveline. 

The lady was escorted by the constable to 
the mansion of her aunt the abbess, at Bald- 
ringham, who tells her she must pass a night 
in the chamber of the Red Finger, a myste- 
rious apartment. She is almost forced to 
ol ey; but Rose gets as near her as possible; 
and, when Eveline is alarmed in the night, 
Rose calls a Norman sentinel, who forces the 
door, and brings forth her lady, more dead 
than alive. The reason of her ladyship’s be- 
ing put in this chamber, and the cause of 
alarm, she thus relates, at the request of 
Rose :— 

‘“T know the legend but imperfectly,” | 
replied Eveline, proceeding with a degree of 
calmness, the result of strong exertion over 
her mental anxiety, “ but in general it runs 
thus :—Baldrick, the Saxon hero, who first 
possessed yonder dwelling, became enamour- 
ed ofa fair Briton, said to have been descend- 
ed from those Druids of whom the Welsh 
speak so much, and deemed not unacquaint- 
ed with the arts of sorcery which they prac- 
tised, when they offered un human sacrifices 
amid those circles of unhewn and living rock, 
of which thou hast seen so many. After more 


weary of his wife to such a point, that he 
formed the cruel resolution of putting her to 
death. Some say he doubted her fidelity— 
some that the matter was pressed on him by 
the church, as she was suspected of heresy— 
some that he removed her to make way for a 
more wealthy marriage—but all agree in the 
result. He sent two of his Cnichts to the 
house of Baldringham, to put to death the 
unfortunate Vanda, and commanded them to 
bring him the ring which had circled her fin- 
ger on the day of wedlock, in token that his 
orders were accomplished. The men were 
ruthless in their office, they strangled Vanda 
in yonder apartment, and, as the hand was so 
swollen that no effort could bring off the ring, 
they obtained possession of it by severing the 
finger. But long before the return of those 
cruel perpetrators of her death, the shadow 
of Vanda had appeared before her appalled 
husband, and, holding up to him her bloody 
hand, made him fearfully sensible how well 
his savage commands had been obeyed. Af- 
ter haunting him in peace and war, in desert, 
court, and camp, until he died despairingly { 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, the bahr- 
geist, or ghost of the murdered Vanda, be- 
came so terrible in the house of Baldringham, 
that the succour of Saint Dunstan was itself 
scarcely sufficient to put bounds to her visi- 
tition. Yea, the blessed saint, when he had 
succeeded in her exorcism, did, in requital of 
Bal irick’s crime, impose a strong and en- 
during penalty upon every female descendant 
of the house in the third degree; namely, 
that once in their lives, and before their twen- 
ty-first year, they should each spend a solitary 
night in the chamber of the murdered Vanda, | 
saying therein certain prayers, as well for her 
repose, as for the suffering soul of her mur- 
derer. During that awful space, it is gene- 
rally beLeved that the spirit of the murdered | 





—— 
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| while with an unearthly tone she uttered 


ee ee ae ee 


person appears to the female who observes 
the vigil, and shows some sign of her future 
rood or bad fortune. 
pears with a siniling aspect, and crosses them | 
with her unbloodied hand; but she an-| 
nounces evil fortune by showing the hand | 
from which the finger was severed, with a| 
stern countenance, as if resenting upon the | 
descendant of her husband his inhuman cru- | 
elty. Sometimes she is said to speak.’”’ 

Rose inquired what she saw :— 

‘“ Ay, there is the question,” said Eve- 
line, raising her hand to her brow—* how I | 
could witness that which I distinctly saw, yet | 
be able to retain command of thought and in- 
tellect !—I had recited the prescribed devo- 
tions for the murderer and his victim, and, 
sitting down on the couch which was assigned 
me, had laid aside such of my clothes as 
might impede my rest—I had surmounted, 
in short, the first shock which I experienced 
In committing myself to this mysterious cham- 
ber, and I hoped to pass the night in slumber 
as sound as my thoughts were innocent. But 
IT was fearfully disappointed. I cannot judge 
how long [ had slept, when my bosom was op- 
pressed by an unusual weight, which seemed | 
at once to stifle my voice, stop the beating of 
my heart, and prevent me from drawing my 
breath ; and when I looked up to discover 
the cause of this horrible suffocation, the form 
of the murdered British matron stood over 
my couch, taller than life, shadowy, and with 
a countenance where traits of dignity and 
beauty were mingled with a ficrce expression 
of vengeful exultation. She held over me the 
hand which bore the bloody marks of her 
husband's cruelty, and seemed as if she sign- 
ed the cross, devoting me to destruction: 





| 
| 
| 
| 





these words :— 
“6 Widow’'d wife anil married maid, 
Betroth’d, betiayer, and betray’d!” 

The phantom stooped over me as_ she spoke, 
and lowered her gory fingers, as if to touch 
my face, when, terror giving me the power of 
which at first it deprived me, I screamed 
aloud—the casement of the apartment was 
thrown open with a loud noise—and—But 
what signifies my telling all this to thee, Rose, 
who show so plainly, by the movement of 
eye and lip, that you consider me as a silly 
and childish dreamer!’ 

The Lady Eveline remains four months at 
Baldringham, during which time the suit of 
the constable advances, and he makes an ap- 
plication to the archbishop to be released 
from his vow of going to the Holy Land, at 
least for two years. In the confident hope 
that his request will be granted, the fraxci- 
ailles, or espousals, take place. Randal de | 
Lacy, a sort of outcast of the family, has, | 
through his intercession with the Lady Exe 
line, obtained leave to be present; and, while 





the ceremony is performing, Damian Lacy | and defer the union ; but | 
approaches the house, and falls down ill: he | strongly urges that her niece S$ 
had been under the care of a leech, and had | leased from all obligations 
The ilness of | be at liberty to marry as the 
his nephew disconcerts the constable, and | this the constable will not conse 


not followed his instructions. 


' scarcely had he returned to the party, when 


he was served with a haughty message, sum- 


moning him to the archbishop’s presence. | ful manner in which he had ext aiell 
- < . . a , us sin shel ° ~ a ~ ) I ifs 
The constable obeys a mandate given in all self, made preparations for his Jou! 


— 


If favourable, she ap-| long conversation, admirably des 


' be averted. 





eae 





. ee 
the authority of the proudest days of popery 
is received coolly by the archbishop, and a 
; . cribed, en. 
sues, in which the prelate works on the pride 
and feclings of the constable, in order to in- 
duce him to forego his marriage, and kee 
his vow of going to the Holy Land: he a 
intimates that the indisposition of his nephew 
Damian, is owing to his own breach of pro. 
mise, and induces him to hope that by his 
penitence the judgment on his family may 

The constable has scarcely 
fallen on his knees, when a messenger ar. 
rives, and announees that Damian is out of 
danger; and this the artful archbishop de. 
clares to be a miracle. The constable re. 
turns, and during the night is serenaded with 
a song, as follows:— 

6 Soldier, wake—the day is peeping, 
Honour ne’er was won in sleeping, 
Never when the sunbeams stil] 

Lay unreflected on the hill: 

’Tis when they are glinted back 
From axe and armour, spear and jack, 
That they promise future story, 
Many a puge of deatliless glory. 
Shields that are the foeinan’s terror 
Ever are the morning's mirror. 

¢« Arm and up—the morning beam 

Hath call’d the rustic to his team, 
Hath call’d the fale’ner io the Jake, 
Hath call’d the huntsman to the brake ; 
The early student ponders o’er 

His dusty tomes of ancient lore : 
Soldier, wake—thy harvest, fame; 

Thy study, conquest; war, thy game. 

Shield, that would be foemen’s terror, 

Still should gleam the morning’s mirror. 
¢“ Poor hire repays the rustic’s pain; 

More paltry still the sportsman’s gain; 

Vainest of all, the student’s theme 

Ends in some metaphysic dream: 

Yet each is up, and each has toil’d 

Since first the peep of dawn has smiled ; 

And each is eagerer in his aim 

Than he who barters life for faine. 

Up, up, and arm thee, son of terror! o 

Be thy brightshield the morning »s mirror. 


The singer proves to be Renault Vidal, a 
fantastically-dressed buffoon and minstrel, 
who had brought the good news of Damian s 
recovery to the constable at the archbishop 8, 
and now came by appointment to receive the 
promised reward: he asks not money, but 
leave to accompany De Lacy to the Holy 
Land, to which the latter consents. “i 

The constable, who had, by the aru 
workings of the archbishop—and the scene 
exhibits a fine proof of the artfulness and wel 
cendancy of the Catholic priesthood—p'e- 
mised not to prosecute his union with i? 
line farther, but to proceed to the Tioly “" 
for three years, has now to make tne lacy 

eM. Geet ps ce in his destiny, 
acquainted with this change in his ces’ 
and finds her ready to yield to his wise 
. her aunt the abbess 

hould be re- 
, and both parties 
y please. P 
nt, nor does 


Eveline wish it. a 
The constable, overjoyed with th him- 
xtricated hin 
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“And be besieged in form,” said the 


Vidal, to sing to him, who, on requiring a! Fleming, “ like the castle of Tintadvel in the 


subject, was given, 

After a short prelude, the minstrel obeyed, 

by singing nearly as follows :— 

‘ Woman's faith and wom in’s trust— 

Write the characters in dust ; 

Stamp them on the running streatn, 

Print them on the moon’s pale beam, 

And each evanescent letter 

Shall be clearer, firmer, better, 

And more permanent, I ween, 

Than the thing those letters mean. 

‘ [ have strain’d the spider’s thread 

‘Gaiust the promise of a maid 3; 

Ihave weigh'd a grain of sand 

'Gainst her pligiut of heart and hand ; 

I told my true love of the token, 

How her faith proved light, and her word was 
broken : 

Again her word and troth she plight, 

And I believed them again ere night.’ 

We ought to premise that all these pro- 
ceedings took place at Gloucester ;—and the 
constable, hearing that. Wilkin Flammock 
was in the town, sent for him, and wished to 
knight him, and give him the charge of the 
Castle of the Garde Doloureuse and the 
guardianship of the Lady Eveline during his 
absence; but the Fleming refuses to under- 
take the charge :— 

“ But I demand, once more, wherefore 
thou canst not, or rather wilt not, accept 
this trust?” said the constable. “ Surely, 
lam willing to confer such confidence, it 
is well thy part to answer it.” 

“ True, my lord,” said the Fleming; 
but methinks the noble Lord de Lacy 
should feel, and the wise Lord de Lacy 
should foresee, that a Flemish weaver is no 
htting guardian for his plighted bride.— 
Think her shut up in yonder solitary castle, 
under such respectable protection, and _ re- 
Hect how long the place will be solitary in 
this land of love and of adventure! We 
Shall have minstrels singing ballads by the 
tireave under our windows, and such 
twanging of harps as would be enough to 
tighten our walls from their foundations, as 
clerks say happened to those of Jericho. We 
shall have as many knights-errant around us 
as ever had Charlemagne, or King Arthur. 


cs 








Mercy on me! A less matter than a fine and | 


hoble recluse immured—so will they term it 
~—in a tower, under the guardianship of an 
old Flemish weaver, would bring half the 


: . ‘ : 
cuvalry in England round us, to break | 


lances, vow vows, display love-liveries, and 
: know not what follies besides.—Think you 
Such gallants, with the blood flying througin 
their veins like quicksilver, would much 
taind my bidding them begone?” 


“< * ° 
Draw bolts, up with the drawbridze, | 


drop portcullis,” said the constable, with a 
Constrained smile. 
| _ And thinks your lordship such gallants 
aw wind these inpediments , Such are the 
too essence ot the adventures which they coine 
+ hte ane Kuight of the Swan would swit 
st the moat—he of the Eavle would fly 
Over the walls—he of the Thuuderbolt would 
mre Open the cate:,” 
Ply cross-bow and mauyouel,’” said 


De Lacy, 


N ’ f ’ ‘ ’ ° . , . . 
‘The Truth of Woman.’ | old hangings, all for the love of fair lady?— 


And then those gay dames and demoiselles, 
who go upon adventure from castle to castle, 
from tournament to tournament, with bare 
bosoms, fliunting plumes, poniards at their 
sides, and javelins in their hands, chattering 
like magpies, and fluttering like jays, and, 
ever and anon, cooing like doves,—how am 
I to exclude such from the Lady Evelin’s 
privacy ?” 

“ By keeping doors shut, I tell thee,’ 
answered the constable, still in the seme tone 
of forced jocularity ; ‘* a wooden bar will be 
thy warrant.” 

** Ay, but if the Flemish weaver say shut, 
when the Norman young lady says open, 
taink which has best chance of being obeyed. 
At a word, my lord, for the matter of 
guardianship, and such like, [ wash my 
hands of it—I would not undertake to be 
guardian to the chaste Susannah, though she 
lived in an enchanted castle which no living 
thing could approach.” ; 

Wilkin recommended that the charge s d 
he given to Damian Lacy, and to this the 
constable consented, first waiting on his ne- 
phew, to acquaint him with his determina- 
tion, and afterwards on Eveline and her aunt 
on the same errand. Téveline said she would 
not fail to apply to Damian to come to her 
aid, if she needed it; but, as she had resolved 
to live in retirement at her own castle, she 
hoped it would not be violated, even by her 
guardian knight, unless some apprehension 
for her safety made his visit unavoidable 
The period in which De Lacy was to take 
leave of his athanced bride now arrived, and 
he told her that, if in three years he returned 
not, she mizht conclude the grave had closed 
on De Lacy, and seck out for her mate some 
happier man. 

The Lady Fveline now returned to the 
Castle of Garde Doloureuse, which rather 
resembled the gloom of a convent than 
a hall of banquets, as in the lifetime of her 
father: the day was passed in solitu le, some- 
times relieved by an airing or a hunting party, 
on which occasion the cavalry of Damian, 
stationed in the rear of the castle, had to 
scour the country the night previous. In the 
evenings, Father Aldrovand read son.e homi- 
ly or legend, and sometimes a chapter of the 
Holy Scriptures; ‘but, in such cases, the 
good man’s attention was so stranzely turned 
to the military part of the Jewish history, that 
he was never able to quit the Books of Judges 
and of Kings, together with the triumphs of 
Judas Maccabeus.’ 

The monotony of this way of life had pass- 
ed some time, and was one day attempted to 
be relieved by the lady consenting to ride 


1 


out, and see some falcous tried, which a tra- 

. I ° | } \ P f . Ts) 
velling merchant had brought for sale; the 
party were long before they LITAe, and 


rode to a greater distance than was prudent, 
when a heron Was started, and struck by one 
of the falcons, and the lady, being best 
on to assist the falcon, when, 
on *bya 


mounted, rode 


! 

i 

tlag. she was seized 

on GisMeuhuilke, Sih Wild Cre 





\seized her asa weit for hawking on the de- 
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wild form, who exclaimed, in Welsh, that he 








mesnes of Dawfyd with one eye: more than 
a score of others, well armed, appeared, and 
the Lady Eveline had a bandage put over her 
eyes, and was carried off, her attendants Ix - 
ing unable to rescue her. She was hurried 
over hill and dale, and, though not insultee’, 
was forced into a subterraneous caver:, 
which she could only enter by creeping in «n 
her hands and knees: no sooner had she en- 
tered, than the passage was closed up with 
stones. Presently, the trampling of horse, 
the clashing of weapons, and the screams of 
combatants, were heard; and Eveline, think- 
ing that her friends had rallied, and driven 
off the Welsh, made great exertions to re- 
move the barrier which obstructed her going 
out; with a poniard she cleared away the 
earth and sods, and thus obtained a glimmer- 
ing light and a supply of pure air. She call- 
ed for assistance, and was answered, from 
without, by the faint voice of one who seem- 
ed just awakened from a swoon; she stated 
who she was:— 

‘ “Now, the Holy Virgin be praised,” sand 
the wounded man, ** that I can spend the 
last breath of my life in thy just and honour- 
uble service! IL would not before blow my 
buyle, lest I recalled from the pursuit to the 
aid of my worthless self some of those who 
might be efectually engaged in thy rescue ; 
may Heaven grant that the recall may now 
be heard, that my eyes may yet see the Lady 
Eveline in safety and liberty!” 

* The words, though spoken in a feeble 


| tone, breathed a spirit of enthusiasm, and 


were followed by the blast of a horn, faintly 
winded, to which no answer was made save 
the echoing of the dell. A sharper and 
louder blast was then sent forth, but sunk so 
suddenly, that it seemed the breath of hirn 
who sounded the instrument had failed in 
the effort. A strange thought crossed Fve- 
line’s mind, even in that moment of uncer- 
tainty and terror. ‘* That,” she said, ** was 
the note of a De Lacy—surely you cannot be 
my gentle kinsman, Sir Damian!” 

“« T am that unhappy wretch, deserving 
of death for the evil eare which | have taken 
of the treasure entrusted me.—W hat was my 
business to trust to reports and messengers ? 
[ should have worshipped the saint who was 
committed to my keeping, with such vigi- 
lance as avarice bestows on the dross which 
he calls treasure—I should have rested mo- 
where, save at your gate; outwatched the 
brivhtest stars in the horizon; unseen and 
unknown myself, I should never have parted 


trom vour neighbourhood ; then had you not 


been in the present danger, and, much less 
important consequence, thou, Daman de 
Lacy, had not filled the grave of a forsworn 
and me vlyrent eaiutht”’ , 

Wilkin Flammock and a party of his 
friends, accompanied by Rose, who had cal 
ed on their protection before danger threat 
ened, now arrived, and the Lady Eveline 
Was rescued :— 

‘ The place on which the skirmish had oc- 
curred, and the deliverance of the Lady 
Eveline had been effected, was a wild and 
singular spot, being a small level plain, form- 
ing a sort of stage, or resting-place, between 
two very rough paths, one of which winded 
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2nd anouieygr 


up the 
tinued the 


rivulet trom below, 
ascent above. 
bv hills and woods, it was a celebrated spot 
for finding game, and, in former days, a 
Welsh prince, renowned for his universal 
hospitality, his love of erw and of the chase, 
had erected a forest-lodve, where he used to 
feast his fmends and followers with a profu- 
Slol unexampled in Cambria 
The fancy of the bards, always capti- 
vated with magnificence, and ‘8 Vail) 
jyecuions to the tle eh 
pracused by this potentate, gave him the 
surname of Edris of the Goblets: and cele- 
brated him in their odes in terms as Ine 
those which exalt the heroes of the farmous 
Hirlas Horn. The subject of their praises, 
however, fell finally a victim to his propen- 
sities, having been stabbed to the heart m 
one of those scenes of confusion and drunk- 


con- 
! 


, ’ 
Being surrounded 


ho ob- 
peculiar species ot 


h as 


Tith 


enness which were frequently the couclu: ion | 


of his renowned banquets. 
catastrophe, the assembie 1 
the relics of the prince on the plac 
had died, within the narrow vault 
veline had been confine d, and, having bar- 
ricaded the entrance of the sepulchre with 
fragments of heaped over it an im- 
mense cairn, or pile of stones, on the suminit 
of which they put the assassin to death. 
Superstition g rurale d the + 

a year this ; neMoi yal of Edris. ret 
violated, although the lodge 
MHD, 


¥) ae . + ? 
pritons iiterred 
e where he 


wilere 


ro kK. 


Spot; and tor many 
un- 


had gone to 


named 


ana its vestivres had totally dex aye d, 
Lin latter yea prow alse baud of 
Welsh robbers had discovered the secret en- 


it Witu thie view of 


, some 


' mrs non 
trance, aiid ( pens \a 
' a 1 iid s 
SacKlny the tomb tol 


which were 


Pali- 
awrlirs treasures, 
‘nttimes often buried with 
the dead. These dis a pointed, and 
obtained nothing by the viol the 
Krave Judris, CXC ping r kuowile dye of a 


secret place, which might be used for depo- 


»in ancat 
VN cic 


(LO) ot 


siting their bootv, or even for 2 retreat to an 
Individual in case of an emergency. 
Rose-—-thie faithtul, disinterested, and 


Rose—fclt uneasy how to dispose 
ied Warman, and, thinking it 
SUSPICLONS WETE he taken 
? 
‘don 
this live- 


fectiouate 
ol tiie Wot 
mewut give rise to 
to the castle. with some ditheulty prevail 
her tather to ti 
line positively 
to th eastie., Woere he 
nerous and gratelul luveune 
insensible. and raved about his lost honour. It 
appears toat there was an insmuation im the 
Wi st against the 
tits pr — to be favoured not only Ny 
Ra rd. il Lacy, but by Damian, who had not 
cane to cock the rebellion, because he 
ceived lis duty required him to guard the 


Lady Eveline. 


tke lum to hus house; 

. 7 ’ ad ss . 
retused, and had hina conveyed 
+} 


ee 
Was allendeu by ine ge- 
7 woe. 2 . 
Damian became 


nobles, and that the mesur- 
1 


Caon- 


Aidelot. Damian's page, oticred to lead the 
Thiel, but they 1 cael to fuht under a DOV. 
i Veilne tuen deterulil d to exert her intiu- 
e]ce 

*}iveli entered the castle-court with 
Lilt KIN il re eVe mid OW DY UPOW Wi ich 

2 were wont to bear mm danvel 
ond exiremityv, when their soul Was afn ine 
if I ! he STO, anc displayed iti thr ir 
yo} ny anid ook hioh cerry tied and Content 
of danver. She secmed at the moment taller 


Shocked at this . 





f 


} 


than her usual size: and it was with a voice 


. . 4/ } or , . - + ® ~ ™ 
distinet! enata clearly hy, ? t. though not tA~ 


Cet ding the a‘ hcaev of te pinine tone, that 

the mutneers heard her address. them. 
, ” ° 

‘* }fow is this, my masters’ she said; and 


’ " ’ 5 ’ ' 
aS sue spore, Th bulky forms of the armed 
’ } : ; . —-— I : 7 
soidiers seeined to drs) W c'ose} together, as if 


LO @sCapre hel bricks "tdhy all Sure. It Wis like 
a group of heavy water-fowl, when they close 
to avoid the sto Pp of the eee and beautiful 


merlin, dreading the superiority of 
and breeding over thet: ert physical 
streneth.—"* Hiow now !” again she demand- 
ed of them; “is it atime, think ye, to mu 
tiny, When your Jord is absent, and his ne- 
phew and heuten: int hes stretched on a bed 
of sickness /—lIs itt 
—Thus ye 


Gs. 
OUAaAMIe 


i+ - 2 
Lis inture 


OWT? 


hus ye kee p your o this / 
merit your ‘leader's bounty /— 
on ye, craven hounds, that quai ‘land 
give back the mstant you los e sight of the 
huntsman!” 

There was a pause—the soldiers looked 
on each other, and then again on Eveline, as 
if ashamed alike to hold out in their mutiny, 
or to return to their usual discipline. 

‘  T see how it is, my brave fei nds —ve 
uler here; but stay not for that—I 
will guide you myself, and, womanas | am, 
there need nota man of you fear disgrace 
where a Berenger conmands.— Trap my pal- 
frey a sfeel satdle,” she said, ** and 
that instantly. She snatched from the 
ground the pave’s light head- piec e, and threw 
it over lier hair, caught up his drawn sword, 
and went on. promise you my 
countenance and suidance—tils gentleman,’ 

Grenvil, ** shall supply my 


’ » ' ’ 7 ‘ ’ 
Irv K ol - itary Shab. tlo LOOKS WKe 


? 
lack a le; 
- : } 
with 


liere I 
she p inted to 


that] seen Mhany a Gay ot battle, and can 

ha young leader her devoir, 
Cert 3,” said the old soldier, smiling 
In spite of himself, and shaking his head at 
the saine time, ‘* many a bettie have [ seen, 
but never under such a commander.” 

They now agreed to inarch, under Amelot, 
to the assistance of Wenlock, who was op- 
posin the insur: reats, but were too late to 
prevent the trim mh: of the e Hatt ‘rs they were 
met by a rude Wisaht, ho called hivas li 
Grand Justicitry of the C: ommons, and pre- 

ated the load « which he carried 
ma bag, heat a and his party now returned 
to the Castle of the Garde Doloureuse. Dan- 
gers now bevan to thicken, for the soldiers of 
Dainian’s camp, tired of a lite of inactivity, 
and dispirited by the hintsand reported death 

ir leader, had broken up and dispersed 

The three vears’ crusading of the 
had and poms with 

} 


to iJamian, 


f Wenlech 


. ! 
constable 
how claps il, 1a Sivmifl- 

0 
Cablt GQiision 
thirta ew weens Would 


ae : 5 
OW il GISPOs . 


en) In || led | ner lady 
} 


“ty o | 


r hand at her 


re 7 : , s? ‘ae ‘ ane 
‘And think you, Rose,” said Eveline, 
, rising with Lonity, * that there are no bonds 


Sia 
know 


ve the e drawn by the serui -s pen ‘— -\\ e 
, 4 1 . , a 
llitle Of the 
but we know enough to show that is tower- 


auventures : 


s 


Iie Opes Nave Ta leh, aha his sword and 
} ok l,. } a 
coura proved too wear to chanve tae tor- 
i 
: a , 7 
tunes of the Sultan Saiadin. Suppose him 
Teivurnineg some f ef tim rreriee iS we nave 
1 
SP]! SO MATIN ertisact i 2% 117) I) If tie 
. + ‘ { + | 
Poor anil DiVvachlh IN Neal oi ie Libcht ale 
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eds hits lands laid waste, and his follower, 
3 
wap FP TREE 1. by t! 1¢ Consequence of their late 


misfortunes, how would it sound 


also find that his betrothed bride }; 
and endowed with her substance 
whom he 


should he 


ad wedded 


the he sm 
most trusted 7’—Dost thoy think 


such an en 





ravement is like a Lom bard’, 
Inorteace, whi h must be redeemed on the 
very day, else forfeiture is sure to | 
awarded ¢’ : | 
< rica u 


‘++ | cannot tell, mad; 

** but they that kee p ee i 
ant to the 

letter are, ,1n my country, held bound to no 
more. 

‘That isa Flemish fashion, Rose,” said 
her mistress; * but the houour of a Norman 
Is not satisfied with an observance so limited. 
What! wouldst thou have my honour, my 
affections, my duty, all that is most valusdie 
to awoman, ‘depend on the same progress of 
the kaleu iar which an usurer watches m the 
purpose of seizing on a forfeited pled ge! 
Am L such a mere commodity that I must 
belong to one man if he claims me before 
Michaelmas, to another if he comes after. 
wards No, tose, L did not thus interpret 
my engayen.ent, sanctioned as it was by the 
special providence of our Lady of the Garde 
Doloureuse.”’’ 

In the meantime, Grey Monthermer, the 





hereditar y enemy of che! house of Lacy,appear | 
ed before the castle , and demanded entrance | 
in the king’s name, or that Damian, whom 
he aceused of having stirred up the insurrec- 
tion, should be given up. This she refused, 
and ordered the portcullis to be let down, 
Monthermer now called forth his pursuivant, 
who, her contuinacy, pro- 


iT) consequence C ; 
guilty of high 


clamed Eveline berenger 
treason, 

More than three months had elapsed after 
this event, when two travellers, in the garb 
of pilgrims, were seen ap proaching the cas 
tle, through a scene of devastation scarcely 
surpassed by those they had tr yd during the 
wars of the cross; these proved to be the cou- 
magi —- de Lacy, and his squire, Gua- 
rue, » the id been wree ked on the Welsh 
COE ty and saved Ly the ingenuity of the mun- 
strel, Vidal . 

Tl he minstrel was vent to gather tidings fi mm 
the Garde Doloureuse, and returne d, te iting 
the constable, after much hesitation, tat 
Damian and the Lady k veline, ‘ have lived 
and love d together par amnours. The refusal 
oi Eveline to give up Damian to ast 
the rmer had give nn ¢} “ece nce aud circul. Le 
to such calumnies , 

The king was now moving towards this 

4 to press the siege of ” 

‘ Csarde Doloureuse, and hi anda J, tue wn 

heir of the Dan nian, suddenly appeared, rd 
a royal com sion to raise ab d comme 

such Ss a as might not desire to he in- 

volved in the supposed treason of the con 

stable 's del wale. Mauy gut thered — ; 

| surrendered such strong holas © 

ranked r\ 





art of Kueland, 


him, and 


they yossessed., It: incdal tau S 
: « be 
hundred men, and joined ienry ‘sg camp © 
] SSCL: 

fore tie castle, whic iy now Was ha rd p! 


. Viet r! ed ¢ rat” 
peared among the dis pin K r 
rson, @nd bade them offer him U 
» ! — A i? 

they Trist ed fe sal t' 


] 
up) Ut u 
LVe- 
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A soldier, however, proposed, that they 
should cut their way th rough the siegers, and 
carry off Damian with them. 

In the meantime Wilkin Flammock quit 
ted the castle, and going to the camp of King 
Henry, offering to surrender on terms. It 
was, however, ‘found, that the castle might 
he carried by asucden attack, which was ac- 
cordingly m: ade, and with success. The sol- 
diers of the garrison were disarmed, the ofti- 
cers thrown into dun; zeons, pi artic a irly Da- 
mian, and Eveline assigned her own apart- 
nent as a pr ison. 

All this Ilugo de Lacy learnt from his 
miustrel, Vidal, and prepared to go to the | 
castle; he met ‘with Raoul, an old retainer | 
9 tle Berengers, and his wife, borrowed their | 
palfrey, learnt that Randal Lacy had reported 
his deat 1, and was likely to get his estates ; 
and that he, as apedlar, had introduced him- 
selfat various t mes to the castle, and was 
in fact the merchant with the falcons who 
had induced Eveline to go out hunting, and 
endangered her safety when saved by Da- | 
mian. 

The constable now proceeded to the castle, 
accompanied by Raoul and his wife. Gua- 
rine was afterwards summoned to attend, and 
Vidal ordered to remain at Battle-bridge, a 
place of rendezvous previously fixed, and 
where he amused himself by chanting the 
following lay :— 

‘« ] asked of my harp, £ Who hath injured thy 
chords?’ 

And sie replied, § The crooked finger, which I 
mocked in my tune.’ 

A blade of silver may be bended—a blade of 
stee] abideth— 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth, 


line. 


——— ee eee 


‘« The sweet taste of mead pusseth from the 
lips, 

But they are long corroded by the juice of 
wormwood ; 

The lamb is biought to the shambles, but the 
wolfrangeth the mountain ; 

Rindaess fadeth away, but vengeance endureth. 


*“T asked the red-hot iron, when it glimmered 
on the anvil, 


‘Whereiore glowest thou longer than the fire- | 


brand 3" ame 
t . . 4 
[ Was born in the dark mine, and the brand in 
the pleasant greenwood.’ 


Kindness fadeth away, but vengeauce endurcth. | t! 
{ 1i¢? 


*“T asked the 
wheretore its 
the st: ig? 

And it shi: awed 
gnawed its roots. 

he boy who remembered the scourge, uadid 
the wicke t of the castle at midnight. 


green oak of the assembly, 


Kindness fadeth aw ay, but vengeance endureth. 


* Licht tning destroyeth temples, though their 
spires pierce the clouds 

Storms destroy armadas, though their sails in- 
tercept the gale. 

He that in bis glory falleth, and that by no 
Strong enemy. 

Kindness ~ fadeth away, but vengeance endur- 
eth.’ 

A procession issued from the castle, and 
Vidal vas told that Hugo de La Vv, the 
constable, was about to vive to Walkin 
fam ick the charter granted by the king 

idal had always been suspected of 


‘" yughs were like the horus of | 


me that a small worm had | 


SUTLC | 


—_ > ——— -- = 


: . “ . ‘ » | 
. dark design by Guarine, and, in the midst of | 
the ceremony, he threw himself over some | 
llemings, on the saddle of the constable’s 


horse, and stabbed the constable in the neck. | 


Vidal was seized } 

fore the king :— 
‘© Toes no one know this 

Henry, looking around him. 


y | lammock, and carried be- 


caitiff ?” said 





‘There was no immediate answer, until 
Philip Guarine, stepping from the group 
which stood behind the roval chair, said, 
though with hesitation, “ So please y you, my 
liere, but for the strange guise in which he is 
now arrayed, I should say there was a house 
hold minstrel of my master, by name Renault 
Vidal.” 

‘++ Thou art deceived, 
minstrel; ** my tmenial place and base line- 
age were but assumed—I am Cadwallon. the 
briton—Cadwallon of the Nine Lays—Cad- 
watlon the chief bard of Gwenwyn otf Powis- 
land—and his avenger!” 

‘ As he uttered the last word, his looks en- 
countered those of a palmer, who had ygradu- 
ally advanced trom the recess in which the 
attendants were stationed, and now confront- 
ed him. 

' The We! Ishak in’ S eye S looked SO & iwerly 
ghastly as if flying from their sockets, while 
he exelaim id, in a tone of surprise, mingled 
with horror, ** Do the dead come betore mo- 
narchs ’/—Or, if thou arta whom have | 
slain ’—I dreumed not, surely, Ol that bound, 
and of that home blow /—yet my victum 
stands before me! Have 1 not slain the 
constable of Chester?” 


6s Thou hast 


inion 2 said the 


live, 


indeed slain the constable, 
answered the kinuy: “* but know, Welshman 
it was Randal de Laev.on whom that cha 
was this morning conferred, by our belief of 
our loyal and faithful ilueh del acvs having 
lost upon return trom the Holy 


i . , 
as the which he had ta 


been his 


Land, vessel if ken 


passage was reported to have suffered ship- | 
brief 
to-morrow’s | 


wreck. Thou hast cut short Randal’s 
elevation by a te. for 
sun would have avain sven him without land 
Or lordship. ” 

‘The prisoner dropped his he 
evide nt despair, “Lf thought,” he 
‘that he had changed hus slough, 
forth so vlorious all too soon. May 


c} eat { with 


Som in 
murmured, 
and COME 
drop out that were 
those baubles, 
baton! 


eee | 


a 11 } 
A Strail take care, 


eves 


a plumed & t}) and re | lacquered 


Welshmar i thir PVeS 
suid the wide 


, ’ = ? 
i cneat thee Dot « reddli, 


sternly ; 


i ** before the nightis ar our older, they shall 

be closed on all that is earthly ’ 

| §* May LT request of your nobleness,” said 
the constab le, ** that you Wi | perinig me to 


,*? 


ask the unhappy mia ua fe 
‘*When | have de 
self,” said the hing, “why h 
hands in the blecd of aroble Norman /’” 

i a wise he at whom | a me | 
said the Br vlancr g ae 
the ‘one to De Laev, 
the blood ot the descen lant of a 
kings: tow! 
Count of Anjou, as but as the puddle of 
er tountain. 


W Questlons 


mianded ot him my- 


{ nN, his PVe 


and back, ** had S| illed 
thousand 
ich bis own ore, Or that e, proud 
the 


-* 


| highway to the s 


Vidal confes-e dt that he had ong u editated 


' 


| his 





ee ee 


the constable’s death, but the vigilance of 
Philip Guarme, or the sacred character or 
being God's sodier, protected him. 
When he might have suffered by shipwreck, 
or among the Welsb, Cadwallon saved him, 
as he said, because he would not sufiler 
either wave or Welshman to share in his re- 
venge. Vidal, notwithstandirg the interces- 
sion of the constable, -was sent to execution. 
These doings were told to the Lady Eveline ; 
and Daman, confined in a dreary dungeor, 

received a vague intimation to prepare fora 
change of dwelling, which he construed into 
an intention to send him to death: he there- 


fore asked for a confessor, and a pilgrim was 


admitted, who stated that he was returned from 
the Hloly Land, where his uncle was taken pri- 
He added, that the only condition of his 
ransom was, that, with the first portion of 
money, the nearest of kin, and next heir of 
De Lacy, must be placed in his hands as a 
hostage Damian doubly bewailed his im- 
prisonment, which preven ited him serving his 
uncle; the palmer having made full proot ot 
Damian's affection, pro’ duced his pardon from 
the king, threw off his mask, and stood 
forth the are me lle told Damian he 
must put on his best array, and be present at 
the marriage of the Lady Eveline: this he 
would gladly evade, unt we that she was 


sooner. 





“ad on his boe- | 


e has dipr ed hus 


tobe his bride—the church, the king, and t! 
‘lady having all given their sanction. The 
union took place, as did that of Rose and 
Amelot, and thus, in the concluding 
| ofthe author, * ended the trials and sorrows 
of the Betr. ithed.’ 

a The second tale, the Talis: 
the third and fourth volumes; the hero of 
the story is Richard Cour-de-Lion; and a 


Scottish ‘rompanies the 


words 


nan, Oe Pp 


adventurer, who act 


king to the Holy Land incognito, 1s also an 
inportant personage ; but. as we intend 
| reserve the Talisman for next week, we shall 
| only, for the present, quote trom ih two 
charming poems, with which it is enriched 
The first verses, says the author, are ‘ very 


and structure, which, 
from 


prit- 


anelent in the language 
some have thouvht. derive their source 

, } =a 
the worsniy Arnnanes, the evil 


ile — : 


ne _ i 
[ rs of 


ele 
“i 
i 


‘aAliRIMAN 
‘Dark Ahriman, whem lrak stu 
, Holds or gin of woe nd il ie 
When, be nding at thy shrine, 
| We view the wold with troubled eve, 
ath the extended shy 


, 


| VV there see We Tit 


Au empire mmutculog ihine 


‘ifthe 

“A i int 
Where weary p Igrims donk ; 

e the waves that lash the rock, 


wer can yield 
it held, 


benig ivi } 

| uluin tlhe dese 

| Thine ar 

Phine the tornadlo’s deadly shock, 
Where countless navies sink ! 
| 

| 


il dispense 

Lulsauis to cheer the sInKU y sense, 
Hlow few can they deliver 

Fiom lingering pains, or pang satense, 

Kied fever, apatee pestilence, 

vel 


if be bid tue s¢ 


Tue aitows of tay gu 


‘Chief in man's bosom sits thy sway, 
And frequent, while in words we pray 
betore another throne, 


Whate’er of specious form be (here, 
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The secret meaning of the prayer 
Is, Ahiiman, thine own. 
‘Say, hast thou feeling, sense, and form, 
Thunder thy voice, thy garments storm, 
As eastern Magi guy ; 
With sentient soul of hate and wrath, 
And wings to sweep thy ceadly path, 
And fangs to tear thy prey ? 
‘Or art thou mix'd in nature's source, 
An ever-operating force, 
Convertang good to ill; 
An evil principle innate, 
Conten ling with our better fate, 
And oh! victorious still? 
* Howe’er it be, dispute is vain 
On all without thou bold’st thy reign, 
Nor less on all within; 
Each mortal passion’s fierce career, 
Love, hate, ambition, joy, and fear, 
Thou goadest into sin. 
* Whene’er a sunny gleim appears, 
To brighten up our vale of tears, 
Thou art not drstant far; 
*Mid such brief solace of our lives, 
Thou whett’st our very banquet knives 
lo tools of death and war. 
‘Thus, fiom the moment of our birth, 
Long as we linger on the earth, 
Thou rulest the fate of men 3; 
Thine are the pangs of life’s last hour, 
Ani—who care answer ?—is thy power, 
Dark spirit! ended THEN ‘* 
The next poem isa tale of chivalry, chanted 


~-by Blondel to Cour-de- Lion, and accompanied 


by the minstrel on bis harp; a colloquy en- 
sues between the first and second parts, in 
which the king says, he likes ‘ these rattling 
rolling Alexandrines,’ which * sound lik 
charge of cavalry,’ but wishes Blondel * to 
fling away that new-fangled restriction of ter- 
minating in accurate and sinnlar rhymes,’ 
which were ‘a constraint on his flow of fancy, 
and made him resemble a man dancing in 
fetters.”. The following is the baliad :— 


e the 


“THE BLOODY VEST. 

‘Twas near the fuir city of bencvent, 
When the sun was setting on bough end bent, 
And knights were preparimg in bower and tent, 
Un the eve of the baptst’s tournament 5 

When in Lince!n viecen a Stripling gent, 

Vell secming a poze by a princess sent, 
Wander'd the camp, aud, still as he went, 


Tiiquired for the Englishman, Thoms a Kent. 


‘Far hath he fared, eud farther must fare, 
Till be finds his pivilion nor stately nor rares— 


* ¢The worthy and learned cletgyman by 
whom this species of bymn has been translated 
desires, that, for fear of imisconception, we 
should warn the reader to recollect, that it is 
composed by a heathen, to whom the real 
causes Of moral and physical evil are unknown, 
aud who views their predominance in the sys- 
tem of the universe, as all must view that up- 
palling faci, who bave not the benetit of the 
Christian revelation. On our own part, we beg 
to add, that we understand the style of the 
transiaior is more parapbiastic than can be ap- 
ploved by those who are acguainted with the 
sturularly curious original. The transiator 
seeins to have despaired of rendering into ieng- 
lish verse the flights of oriental poetry 5 and, 
possibly, like many learned and ingenious men, 
huding it impossibie to find out the sense of 
t tacitly substituted 
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Little, save iron and stee!, was there; 

And, as lacking the coin to pay arimourer’s care, 

With his sinewy arins to the shoulders bare, 

Tue good knight with hammer and file did re- 
pair 

The mail that to-morrow must see him wear, 

For the honour of Saint Join and his lady fair. 


‘ Thus speaks my lady,” the page said he, 
And the knight bent lowly both head and knee, 
*¢ She is Benevenat’s princess so high in degree, 


And thou art as lowly as knight may well be— | +* 
Could have rested on spot was unsullied and 
4 


He that would climb so lofty a tree, 
Or spring such a gulf as divides her from thee, 


' 
Must dare some high deed, by which all men | 


may sce 
His ambition is baeck’d by his hie chivalrie. 


‘s¢ Therefore thus speaks my lady,” the fair 
page he said, 

And the knight lowly louted with hand and 
with head, 

‘Fling aside the good armour in whieb thou 
art clad, 

And don thou this weed of her night-gear in. 
stead, 

For a hauberk of steel, a kirtle of thread ; 

Aud charge, thus attired, in the tournament 
dread, 

And fight as thy wont is where most blood is 
shed, 

And bring honour away, or remain with the 
dead.” . 

‘Untroubled in his look, and untroubled in his 
breast, 

The knight the weed hath taken, and reverently 
hath kiss’d ;— 

“ Now blessed be the moment, the messenger 
be blest ! 

Much bonow’d do I hold mein my lady’s high 
behest; 

And say unto my lady, in this dear night-weed 
dress’d, 

To the firmest-armed champion I will not vail 
my crest, 

But, if Llive and bear me well, ’tis her turn to 
take the test.” 

tfere, geniles, ends the foremost fytte of the | 
Liy of ihe Bioody Vest.’ 
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‘The feast it was nigh, and the Mass it w 
nigher, was 
When before the fair princess low louted a 
squire, 
And delivered a garment unseemly to view 
With sword-cut und spear-thrust, all back’d 
and pierc’d through 3 
All rent and all tattered, all clotted with blood 
| With foam of the horses, with dust, and with 
mud: 
Not the point of that lady’s small finger, I ween, 





clean. 


‘« This token my master, Sir Thomas a Kent 

Restores to the Princess of fair Benevent; 

He that climbs the tall tree has won tight to 
the fruit, 

He that leaps the wide gulf should prevail in 
his suit; 

Through life’s utmost peril the prize I have ears. 

And now must the faith of my mistress be 
shown: 

For she who prompts knights on such danger 
to run 

Must avouch his true serviée in front of the sun. 


‘“T restore,” says my master, “the garment 
I’ve won, 

And I claim of the princess to don it in tum; 

For its stains and its rents she should prize it the 
more, 

Since by shame ‘tis unsullied, though crimson’d 
with gore.” 

Then deep blush’d the princess—yet kiss’d she 
aud press’d 

The blood-spotted robe to her lips and her 
breast. 

“Go, tell my true knight, church and chamber 
shall show, 

If I value the blood on this garment or no.” 


‘And when it was time for the nobles to pass, 

In solemn procession to minster and mass, 

The first walk’d the princess in purple and pall, 

But the blood-besmear’d night-robe she wore 
over all; 

And eke, in the hall, where they all sat at dine, 

When she knelt to her father and proffer’d the 
wine, 

Over all her rich robes and state jewels, she 





‘The Baptisi’s fuir morrow beheld gallant 
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ry of honour and losing of 


ihere was winning 


seats—— 

There was hewing with falchions and splinter- | 
lng of staves, 

[he victors won glory, the vanquish’d won 
OrAVes. 

O, many a knight there fought bravely and 
well, 

Yet one was accounted his peers to excel, 

And ’twas he whose sole armour on body and 
breast 

Seein’d the weed of a damsel when boune for 
hier rest. 

‘Taere were some dealt him wounds that were | 
bloody and sore, 

But others respected his plight and forbore. 

‘tt is some oath of honour,” they said, “and | 
I trow, 

‘Twere unknightly to slay him achieving his 
\V ow,” 

Then the prince, for his sake, bade the tourna- | 
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He flunc down his warder, the trumpets sung 





wore 

That wimple unscemly bedabbled with gore. 

‘Then lords whisper’d ladies, as well you may 
think, 

And ladies replied, with nod, titter, and wink ; 

And the prince, who in anger and same had 
Jook’d down, 

Turn’d at length to his daughter, and spoke 
with a frown: 

“ Now, since thou hast publish’d thy folly and 
ouilt 

E’en atone with thy hand for the blood thou 
hast spilt; . 

Yet sore for your boldness you both will repent, 

When you wander as exiles from fair Benevent. 


a 7 de eee 
‘Then out spoke stout Thomas, 1) ball wher 


he stood, d: 
Exhausted and feeble, but dauntless of ~ 
“The blood that [lost for this daughter —, 
! pour’d forth as freely as flask gives 1'S W) pre 
And, if for my sake she brooks penance 

lilo i) 
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Do not doubt I will save her from suffering 
shame; na 
And light will she reck of thy princedo 
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The Works of Horatio Walpole, Ful Of | 
Orford. Vol. TX. Leite rs from the Honbile. | 
Horace Walpole to the karl of Th réford, | 


Lordship’s Embassy im Paris. 
Walpole ’s Letters 
4to. pp. 285, 


during his 
Lo which are added Mr. 
to the Rev. Henry couch, 
London, 1825. C. Knight. 


WHATEVER peculiarities of manner, aristo- 
cratic pride, and acerbity of disposition, there 
might be in the character of Walpole, he was 
aman whose station in society, knowledge 
of the world, and honesty of opinion, render 
almost every line he wrote valuable. His 
letters have always maintained a high rank in 
that department of English literature, and are 
so replete with anecdotes of the persons, 
politics, and literature of the age, as to form 
2 most important and interesting picture of 
the period to which they relate. Of the for- 
mer letters, anecdotes and chit-chat formed 
the principal topics, and politics were only 
introduced incidentally, as the news of the 
dav: but of the volume now offered to the 
public, ‘politics are the ground-work, and 
the town-talk is only the accidental embroi- 
dery.’ 

The first part of the collection of letters is 
aldressed to Mr. Walpole’s cousin, the Ear! 
of Hertford, while ambassador at the court 
of France, from 1763 ta 17653 they are 
written carefully, and, it would appear, with 
a wish that they might be preserved. They 
contain many animated sketches of parlia- 
mentary Orators and parliamentary debates, 
and give a close view of the proceedings of 
political parties during the early part of the 
late reign. 

The second collection of letters, to the 
Reverend Henry Zouch, principally relate to 
topics connected with Mr. Walpole’s Cata- 
logue of Royal and Noble Authors. The 
volume, which is understood to be edited by 
Mr. Croker, the secretary to the Admiralty, 
contains many explanatory and biographical 
notes. This gentleman is extremely well 
acquainted with the history of the period to 
which the letters relate, and the work could 
scarcely have found a more able editor. We 
shall now proceed to notice some of the most 
interesting letters, selecting passages which 
eppear to us the most piquant. In one of 
his letters, written on the 17th November, 
1763, Mr. Walpole thus notices the opening 
of Parliament :— : 
_ “Tf the winter keeps up to the vivacity of 
- debut, you will have no reason to com- 
pain of the sterility of my letters. I do not 
say this from the spirit of the Ifouse of Com- 
mons on the first day, which was the most 
fatiguing and dull debate I ever heard, dull 


( < ) ¢ = , 5 
juarter of an hour it looked as if we were met 
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to choose a king of Poland, and that all our | 


— ended in sky. Wilkes, the nicht 
: had presented himself at the Cockpit: 
« 


get € was listening to the speech, George 
“Ne "\r 4 . . . 
Wyn said to him, in the words of the Dun- 


Clad. * aw Pee : 
1, | May heaven preserve the ears you 
lend 1"? . 


MSinuates that he 


7 the 
WO lives. 


Was a coward, quoting 
gry | 
But he that fights and runs away, 


_ certainly the masterpiece of the day. 
as [ have heard many; and yet for the first 
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&e. which he erroneously attributes to IIu- 
dibras. The editor corrects this mistake, and 
vindicates the courage of Wilkes. Alluding 
to Wilkes’s duel with Lord Talbot, we are 
told— 

‘At the coronation Lord Talbot, as lord 
steward, appeared on horseback in West- 
minster Hall. lis horse had been, at nume- 
rous rehearsals, so assiduously trained to 
perform what was thought the most difficult 
part of his duty, namely, the retiring back- 
wards from the royal table, that, at the cere- 
mony itself, no art of his rider could prevent } 
the too-docile animal from his approaches to | 
the royal presence (ail foremost. This ridi- 
culous incident was the occasion of some sar- 
castic remarks-in The North Briton of the 
2ist August, which led to a correspondence | 








ae ~ 
between Lord Talbot and Mr. Wilkes, and | 
i 


ultimately to a duel in the garden of the Red 


Lion Inn, at Bagshot. Mr. Wilkes proposed | 


that the parties should sup fogether that night, 
and fight next morning. 
sisted on fighting immediately. This alter- 
cation, and some delay of Wilkes in writing 


papers, which (not expecting, he said, to | 


take the field before morning) he had left un- 
finished, delayed the affair till dusk, and, 
after the innocuous exchange of shots by 
moonlight, the parties shook hands, and 
supped together at the inn with a great deal 
of jollity.’ 

The editor seems to think Lord George 


Sackville the most probable author of Junius’s | 


Letters, and in his notes often gives us a 


bon-mot to which Walpole only alludes, or. 


which is someway illustrative of the text. The 
following is an instance :-— 

‘Lord Gower had been reputed the head 
of the Jacohites. Sir C. Il. Willams sneer- 
inely calls him “ Hanoverian Gower ;” and 
when he accepted office from the House of 
Brunswick, all the Jacobites in England 
were mortified and enraged. Dr. Johnson, 
a steady Tory, was, when compiling his dic- 
tionary, with difficulty persuaded not to add 
to his explanation of the word deserler— 
‘¢ sometimes it is called a Go'er.”’ 

The debates in the House of Commons on 
Wilkes and the point of privilege appear to 
have been not only animated but personal. 
On one occasion, Walpole says— 

‘Charles Yorke shone exceedingly. Ie 
had spoke and voted with us the night before ; 
but now maintained his opinion against 
Pratt’s. It was a most able and learned 
performance, and the latter part, which was 
oratoric, uncommonly beautiful and eloquent. 
You find I don't let partiality to the Whig 
cause blind my judgment. That speech was 
1 Norton 
would not have made a figure, even if Charles 
Yorke had notappeared ; but, giving way to 
his natural brutality, he got into an ugly 
scrape. Having so little delicacy or decency 
as to mention a2 cause in which he had pro- 
secuted Sir John Rushout (who sat just under 


him) for perjury, the touch old knight (who 


had been honourably acquitted of the charge) 


W / gave the house an account of the affair; and 
alpole then runs on about Wilkes, and | 


then added, “ I was assured the prosecution 
was set on foot by that honest gen'leman; T 


hope I den't call him cut ef his name—and 


t 
| 


— 


Lord Talbot in- | 


that it was in revenge for my having opposed 
him in an election.” Norton denied the 
charge, upon his honour, which did not 
seem to persuade every body. Immediately 
after this we had another episode. Rigby, 
totally unprovoked either by anything said or 
by the complexion of the day, which was 
grave and argumentative, fell upon Lord 
Temple, and described his behaviour on the 
commitment of Wilkes. James Grenville, 
who sat behind him, rose in all the acrimony 
f resentment, drew a very favourable pic- 
ture of his brother, and then one of Rigby, 
conjuring up the bitterest words, epithets, 
and circumstances that he could amass to- 
gether; told him how interested he was, and 
how ignorant; painted his journey to Ire- 
land to get a law-place, for which he was so 
unqualified ; and concluded with affirming 
he had fled from thence to avoid the ven 
geance of the people. The passive speaker 
suffered both painters to finish their works, 
and would have let them carry their colours 
_and brushes into [Hyde Park the next morn- 
| ing, if other people had not represented the 
necessity of demanding their paroles that it 
should go no farther.’ 

The following extracts from a letter of 
Walpole, dated December 29, give a lively 
picture of the period to which it relates :— 

‘We are a very absurd nation (though 
the French are so good at present as to think 
us a very wise one, only because they them- 
selves are now a very weak one); but then 
‘that absurdity depends upon the almanack. 

Posterity, who will know nothing of our in- 
tervals, will conclude that this age was a suc- 
cession of events. I could tell them that we 
know as well when an event, as when Easter, 
will happen. Do but recollect these last ten 
years. The beginning of October one ts cer- 
tain that every body will be at Newmarket, 
and the Duke of Cumberland will lose, and 
Shafto win, two or three thousand pounds, 
After that, while people are preparing to 
come to town for the winter, the ministry is 
suddenly changed, and all the world comes 
to learn how it happened, a fortnight sooner 
than they intended ; and fully persuaded 
that the new arrangement cannot last a 
month. The Parliament opens; every body 
is bribed ; and the new establishment 1s per- 
ceived to be composed of adamant. Novem- 
ber passes, with two or three self-murders, 
and a new play. Christmas arrives; every 
body goes out of town; and a riot happens 
in one of the theatres. The Parliament 
meets again; taxes are warmly opposed ; 
and some citizen makes his fortune by a sub- 
scription. The opposition languishes ; balls 
and assemblies begin; some master and miss 
begin to get together, are talked of, and give 
occasion to forty more matcfes being invent- 
ed; an unexpected debate starts up at the 
end of the session, that makes more noise 
than anything that was designed to make a 
‘noise, and subsides again in a new peerage 
ortwo. Ranelagh opens and Vauxhall; one 
produces scandal, and t ‘other a drunken 
quarrel. People separate, some to Tun- 
‘bridge, and some to all the horse-races in 
England; and so the year comes again to 
October. I dare to prophesy, that if vou 
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keep this letter, you will find that my future | W 


correspondence will be but an illustration of | 


this text; at least, it is an excuse for mv 


having very little to tell you at present, and | 
was the reason of my not writing to you last | 
week.’ | 

* ” ny > ' . | 


‘The East India Company have come to 
an unanimous resolution of not paying Lord 
Clive the £300,000, which the ministry had | 
promised him in lieu of his nabobical an- 
nuity. Just after the hargain was made, his 
old rustic of a father was at the king's levée ; 
the king asked where his son was; he replied, 
“Sire, he is coming to town, and then your 
majesty will have another vote.” If you 
like these franknesses, I can tell you another. 
The chancellor is chosen a governor of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital: asmart gentleman, 
who was sent with the staff, carried it in the 
evening, when the chancellor happened to | 
be drunk. ‘* Well, Mr. Bartlemy,” said his | 
ford ship, snuffling, “ what have you to say /”’ 





The man, who had prepared a formal ha- | 
r.ngue, was transported to have so fair op- | 
pe tunity given him of uttering it, and with 

much dapper gesticulation congratulated his | 


joying suc’) great abilities. The chancellor 
stopped hin short, crying, “ By G—, it is a 
lie: 1 have neither health nor abilities ; my 


The 


| 
“lord hip on his health, and the nation on en- | 
| 
| 


bad heaith has destroyed my abilities.” 
late chancellor is much better. 

‘The last time the king was at Drury 
Tane the play given out tor the night was 
All in the Wrong: the galleries clapped, and 
then cried out, * Let vs be all in the right! 
Wilkes and liberty!” When the king coines 
to a theatre, or goes out, or goes to the house, 
there is not a single applause; to the queen 
there is a little: in short, Lows le bien-aime 
is not French at present for King George.’ 

Walpole has a peculiarly happy talent at 
hitting off characters in a few words, and dis- 
missing subjects with smartness and_ brevity. 
Alluding to Churchill’s poems, he says :— 

‘Churchill has published a new satire, 
called “ The Duellist,”’ the finest and bitterest 
of his works. The poetry is glorious ; some 
lines on Lord Holland, hemiock: charming 
abuse on that scurrilous mortal, Bishop War- 
burton: an il-drawn, though deserved, cha- 
racter of Sandwich; and one, as much de- 
served, and better, of Norton.’ 

The correctness of the remark on * The 
Duellist’ may, however, fairly be disputed. 
The stately formality of Lord Abercorn, who 
is said to have made the grand tour of Europe 
without ever touching the back of his car- 


riage, is happily expressed in the following | 


notice of the Prince of Brunswick :— 


—— eee 








tive perusal does 


‘The ball, last night, at Carlisle House, | 


Soho, was most magnificent; one hundred 
and fifty men subscribed, at five guineas 
each, and had each three tickets. All the 
beauties in town were there, that is, of rank, 
for there was no bad compiny. The Duke 
of Cumberland was there too; and the here- 
ditary prince so pleased, and in such spirits, 
that he staid till five in the morning. He is 


gone to-day, heartily sorry to leave every- 
thing but St. James's and Leicester House. 
They he to-nicht at Lord Abercorn’s, at 


-of how much he 


a ee ee 


io meet them. Lady Straftord said to him, 


serenely,” he replied, and closed his mouth 
again till next day.’ 
The tollowingare alsocharacteristic The Sir 


Robert Rich, alluded to, was. at the time, the | 


oldest field marshal in the army ; and Major- 


° . . ' 
itham, who does not step from his pedestal | 


'** Soh! my lord, | hear your house is to | 
be royally filled on Wednesday.”—* And | 


| voura!le, and, in many respects, corre 


resign the command of the second regiment | 


of foot guards, for his parliamentary oppo- 
sition :— 

‘Sir Robert Rich is extremely angry with 
my nephew, the Bishop of Exeter, who, like 
his own and wife's family, is tolerably warm. 
They were talking together at St. James’s, 
When A’Court came in. ‘ There's poor 
A’Court,” said the bishop. ‘ Poor A’Court!” 
replied the marshal, ** [ wish all these fellows 


that oppose the king were to be turned out of | 


the army!” “Tf hope,” said the bishop, 


| thev will first turn all the old women out 


of it 1” : 


‘ The Due de Pecquigny was on te point | 


of a duel with Lord Garlies, at Lord Milton’s 


ball, the former handing the latter's partner | 


down to supper. ' 
again, lest you should have trouble with him 
from hence: he seems a genius of the wrong 
sort. His behaviour on the visit to Woburn 
was very wrong-headed, though their treat- 
mentofhim was notmore right Lord Sand- 
wich flung him down in one of their horse- 
plays, and almost put his shoulder out. Ile 
said the next day there, at dinner, that for the 
rest of his life he should fear nothing so much 
as a letire de cachet froma French secretary 
of state, ora coup d'épaule from an English 
one. After this he had a pique with the 


I wish you had this duke | 
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—— 
haps, are his powers more happily em 
ed than in the delineation of char 
and, therefore, our further extracts 
principally be contined to such sker 
Of Lord Eldon, the author draws a ye 


Ploy. 
ACter : 
shall 
ches, 
ry fa. 


: Ct por- 
trait. Hlesays:— | 


‘The lines of his face, deeply as they ar 


marked, have none of those twistings and 
general A’Court had just been forced to | : 


angularities which say that the spirit within 
whatever may be its strength or its sparkling, 
is apt to be blown about by the winds of ad. 
verse passions. There is a shrewdness— 
pertect approfondissement in every point of his 
visage, which shows you that his mind ean 
in aa instant scan the whole, and measure the 
parts of the most extensive and most comph- 


cated subject that can come before him: 
7 ’ 


there is a firmness and yet a softness—or ro. 
ther, perhaps, I should say a self-confidence 
and repose, in the strong muscles about his 
lips, which at once tell you that he will never 
utter what he does not himself believe, and 
that he will never utter it in a way which shall 
not be agreeable. Ifis eyes, though they 
have the stillness and the apparent depth of 
mountain lakes, when the wind dares not 
even whisper, and though they indicate that 
some profound mental 0 eration is going on 
within,—some knotty point, darkened Dy all 
the sophistry of the bar, and damaged by 
the blundering of less clear-headed men of 
the bench, is in the act of being resolved, 
and brought back again to clearness and con- 
sistency—or some deeply-laid and cunningly 
conducted fraud, by which generations un- 
born were all but spoiled of their heritage, 1s 
in the very article of being detected, exposed, 
put an end to,—though they tell you this, 


they have none of that dull filminess, that 


duchess, with whom he had been playing at. 


whist. 
the table, which nobody claimed. 
asked if it was his, and said no. Then they 
said, ** Let us put it to the cards :” there was 
already a guinea. 


A shilling and sixpence were left on | 
Ile was | 


The duchess, in an air of | 


grandeur, said, *‘ As there was gold for the | 


croom of the chamber, the sweeper of the 
room might have the silver,” and brushed it 
off the table. The Pecquigny took this to 
himself, though I don’t believe meaned, and 
complained to the whole town of it, with 
larce comments, at his return.’ 

| (To be continued.) 
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oblivious glimmer of hunting after thought, 
which deadens the eyes of minor men Ww iile 
in cogitation upon minor subjects: — there 
plays a gentleness, a perfect good humour, a 
wit—happy and harmless as that of an in- 
fant, and a something else which no one can 
name, about them, which, if you have any 
speculation in you at all, force you to come 
to the conclusion that the cheerfulness which 
Lord Eldon has uniformly possessed during 
the very long period of his labours, isa cheer- 
fulness resulting from the consciousness oi 
having done his duty,—a_ consciousness 


in which, if you be free trom prejudice, you 


Babylon the Great, &c. By the Author of 


the Modern Athens. 

(Concluded from p. 358.) 
ALTHOUGH our notice of this clever work, in 
our last, was necessarily hasty, a more atten- 
not lessen our conviction 
of its correctness. The author is often forci- 
ble, generally just, sometimes extremely elo- 
quent, and occasionally slovenly: his rudest 
sketches, however, bear the marks of truth 
and nature, and prove him to be a man of 
genius; while his more polished efforts show 
is capable. If, however, 
very short period within 


we consider the 


which the Modern Athens and Babylon have 


been produced, we must acknowledge that 


‘the author is a man of gigantic mind and 


ITerculean exertions. In notinng, 


per- 


‘ful, perhaps, than that of 


, 4 } ) i< 
cannot bring yourself to believe tat he is 
== te & ~ 
mistaken.’ it 7 
‘Elis temperament Is more uniformly cheer 
any other man 


” I ant 
upon record, who had the same importa 


and laborious duties. As chancellor, this 
cheerful, bland, and soothing appearance * 
ver leaves him; and in politics, though he 
a strong, and often a prejudiced and bignte 
party-man, he is never an angry or a pile 
The perfect intelligence and acutenes», 

that stand confessed in his every featur 
fidence to 
and nota 
: while hs 


one 
too, 
and his every look, give great con 
his friends, and much confusion, 
little disarming, to his opponents; "™" anef 
mild, and affable, and prepossessing Ml 
is calculated to win the hearts even off nd- 
of whom he cannot command the understa 
Int oy 
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The author's tribute to the memory of tne 
@ all 


tate Lord Erskine is warm-hearted and just, 


Tut we have 


ment :— een" 
‘One of those speakers, and in point of ar- 


dent love of liberty and of man, of perfect 
and impassioned eloquence, of keen percep- 
tion, of overpowering elegance, of command- 
ing manliness, and of unrivalled empire over 
every passion ot the human heart, has since 
then paid the final tribute to nature ; and no 
equal or near follower to him, in any of his 
hisher attributes, has yet been found. I need 
not sav that I allude to the late Lord Erskine, 
—a man in whom the sheer and almost un- 
hidden power of genius planted itself with a 
firmness, and shot up with a strength and a 
sublimity, to which there is nothing counter- 
part in the recent annals of the world. Born 
not under the most auspicious circumstances, 
and nurture’! not upon the world’s most flow- 
ery side, a portion of the genuine spirit of 
man—-an intense breathing of that afHatus 
which not all the courts and all the colleges 
in the world can inspire, came upon the Ilon. 
Thomas Erskine, and enabled him, in the 
teeth of many an adverse circumstance, to 
make a stand for English liberty, and take a 
sation among British patriots, of which the 
genuine instances are but too easily num- 
bered.’ 

The autor scarcely does justice to Tord 
Liverpool but he is very happy in his portrait 
of the aristocratic advocate of popular rights, 
Farl Grey. The following general sketch, en 
passant, of Lords Grey, Liverpool, aud Hol- 
land, is, however, good :— 

‘Tf Karl Grey seems the portraiture of 
the haughty baron. who, with circumstances 
a little changed, might exist in any coun- 
trv, Lord Hotland is the express image of 
John Bull himself, and could neither have 
been produce 1} nor could exist out of Eng- 
lad. Everything about him is English. 
You would tell a secret to Liverpool with 
perfect confidence, and, touching your hat to 
Grey, as a highly-respectable and respected 
personage, you would pass by on the other 
sile; but the moment that you see Lord 
Holland, a very strong disposition comes 
across you to walk up to him, and shake him 
hy the hand with as much cordiality as you 
would a twenty years’ fiend after a thirty 

years’ absence Ife is so perfectly ple , 
and even homely, though certainly without 
th> least trace of vulgarity, in his dress, his 
person, and his manners—there sits such a 
cemonst ation of good feelings, good inten- 
tions, good heart, and good cheer, evervwhere 
about him-—and there are withal so many 
“wreathed smiles” about his mouth, and 


Suci a glee, and a desire to he happy and to 


Wn 


mase happy, in his eye, that, instead of | 


; 


only room for the commence- | 


| 


‘No peer is more different from both of 
these than the Earl of Lauderdale, whose 
character is about as sullen as that of Lord 
Holland is soft, and whose expression is 
about as “irony” (there is no managing his 
lordship’s expression without coining a word) 
as that of Lord Harrowby is benignant: for 
the Earl of Lauderdale, it does not appear 
that there is a soft seat in all the upper 
house. He has not, indeed, tried the bi- 
shops’ benches, or the woolsack, or the 
throne; but he has made tentation of seats in 
divers other places, and I have never heard 
that he retained any of them very long, or 
appeared to feel very much at his ease while in 
them. That the Earl of Lauderdale has seen 
meet thus to change his position, [ am_ far 
from wishing to characterize as anything 
wrong: the apostles maxim, “Try all 
things,” is a very good one, even in politics, 
provided that it be followed in close juxta- 
position by the words which are inseparably 
connected with it in Holy Writ. —** Hold to 
that which is best.” Buteven here, if I were 
making the concession in an argument with 
the “shrewd” (I cannot even coin the right 
word here, for it is not exactly shrewd, it is 
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This circumstance increases the size of his 
face, especially his forehead, and gives him, 
when the light does not fall so as to bring out 
the acute lines and wonderful indications of 
depth upon it, an air which you would be 
apt to call common-place, if not heavy. Op- 
posite to Mr. Huskisson appears the square 
and solid front of Joseph Hume, which, 
though it exceed that of Huskisson in 
breadth, and in the force with which the fea- 


tures come out, is far inferior in eye Al- 
though from Baring’s manner and atr you 


would conclude that the whole speech ts ad- 
dressed to him, yet Hume nods ever and 
anon, as much as though he said, “I taught 
or put you in mind of that.” You can see 
at once that Hlume is no conjuror in theoreti- 
cal politics ; but he 1s remarkable for a cer- 
tain stern, steady, and useful commodity, 
which his countrymen call gumption, and for 
which Englishmen can be in no way remark- 
able, as they have not a name for it in their 
language.’ 

The author is very severe on the Babylon- 


ish poets, and particularly on their total tg- 
/norance of nature: he imstances Miss Lan- 


not exactly acute, it Is not profound, and itis | 


anvthing but either judicious or cireumven- 


tive) earl himself, | should have to concede | 


the last word with a gloss as long, and, if I 
could, almost as learned and logical, as one 
of his own political, pamphlets. 
and tendency of this annotation would be to 


ry* 
The scone 


‘establish clearly both the guid and the me- 


' 


quid, as to whom and what “the best” should 
be tor, what should be the law of its applica- 


nistered,’ 
Returning to the lower house, which we 


| visited in our last. we nnd some of the most 
j ‘ 

| prominent members thus noticed :— 

‘That man of plain but pleasing aspect. | 





whose very look Is persuasion, upon whose | _ . yy _ :" 
. clines blushing at all, just as is the case with 


features there sits a continual watchman to 
unravel evervthing like either guile or obscu- 


vou would at once pronounce that he never 
was angry in his life, and who seems so anx- 
ious that every word should be perfectly un- 
derstood by al! who hear him, is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and that harsh and 
arrogant persenage upon the other hand of 
the Speaker, who is conducting himself as if 
the whole were addressed to him, and to 
him alone, is Mr. Baring. 

‘Close by the Chancellor you may observe 
the elorious Gothic head of his most pro- 
found coadjutor, Huskisson It is a plain 
head. and small labour of the barber has 
heen bestowed upon the 
not whether Mr. ifuskisson be a phrenolo- 
cist: though I should rather imagine that he 


outside, I know 


meeting with him in the cold solemnity of | knows the whim and laughs at it: but cer- 


the House of Lords, you would far rather 
hat he and you should retire and erack a 
b tle and a joke together, after the business 
OF the house were over.’ 

; The Farl of Lauderdale seems to be ‘nei- 
her hsh nor fowl.’ and our author knows not 
Where to have him. After sviving the chara:- 


for at 
Sof Lords Holland anil Harrowbyv. he 
saves a . 


tainly he seems to stand les? in awe of phre- 
nological criticism than any member of the 
. who could, if he chose, command 
sufficient pilosity for a screen; for huis hair, 
instead of being tangied and terrible as a 
lion’s mane. like that of the Honourable 
Christopher H. Hutchinson, or twined into 

like that of Mr. Lambton, 

{ } 


house 


lady-like ringlets 








, ~~. ~ | - a i nsserh hh, 
is cropped is close as that oF a plougnboy 


don, the author of the Improvisatrice, as not 
‘knowing the difference, even in colour, be- 
tween the blossoms of the apple-tree and that 
of the pear.’ This lady, in an ode to the 
month of April, has the following lines :— 


“The apple-blossom’s shower of pearl, 
The pear-tree’s rosier bue, 
As beautiful as woman's blush, 


” 


As evanescent too! 


‘Now, had the gentle authoress of these pretty 


' lines—and, as far as mere sound is coneerued 
tion, and by whom that law should be admi- | l, . ? 


(they are very pretty--taken council of the 


'tirst fruit-gardener that she met, he could 


ae ot ena ' mains absolutely and all along white. 
rity, whose eve is so clear and so soft, that | 


have told her that the blossom of the apple, 
which she compares to “ pearl,” 1s tinted with 
a very fine crimson, and that the “ rosier 
hue” of all the varieties of the pear-tree de- 


the more stubborn part of the sex, and re- 
’ But 
this is not the only illustration of the theory 
which I have laid down, that may be drawn 
from those four lines; for the illustration 1s, 
as [ have said, drawn from human nature and 
human ornament. The white blossom of the 
apple-tree and the rosier one of the pear are 
both said to be ‘as beautiful as woman's 
blush;"” and the white one is compared, not 
to Hakes of snow, which when falling it 
somewhat resembles, but to a “ shower of 
pearl’—a species of rain which could only 
he imagined by an igcautious miss who had 


| broken her necklace before a looking-glass.” 


The author continues his criticism on ano- 
ther extract from one of Miss Landon’s po- 
ems, ina severe, vet good-humoured man- 
ner. We have already alluded to his sketches 
of the various newspapers and literary pen- 
odicals published tn London, and we in- 
tended to notice his remarks at greater length, 
—the Crusaders, however, have come upon 
us, and we give way to them, resting assured 
that we have said enough to make every 
reader of zood sense and good taste so anxious 
to he better acquainted with Babylon the 
(;reat as to consult the work itself. 
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BAYLEY'S HISTORY OF TIE TOWER. 
(Concluded from p. 357.) 
In our last notice of this interesting and 
valuable work we left off at the reign of 
Mary—which, blood-"tained as it was, was 
marked, as we proved, by one striking act of 
justice, in the execution of the Catholic Lord 
Stourton, for the murder of two Protestants 
During the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
Tower of London was not wanting in in- 
mates, and Mr. Bayley gives a very interest- 
ing narrative of the first state prisoner who 
suffered during this period —Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk. The duke possessed many amiable 
traits of character; but ambition, that sin by 
which angels fell, was his bane: he aspired 
to the hand of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
was ungrateful and disobedient to his own 
sovereign. The rack was one of the instru- 
ments to which Elizabeth resorted with some 
of her prisoners, and we are happy to find 
Mr. Bayley condemn it as unlawful, cruel, 
and unjust; indeed, notwithstanding the pal- 
liation of Burleigh, the manner in which the 
Jesuits were tortured by Queen Elizabeth is 
a foul stain on her character and memory, 
which nothing can wipe out. The melan- 
choly fate of the brave and accomplished 
Farl of Essex, who at the age of only thirty- 
five years was cut off from the service of his 








country, is another proof of the vindictive | 


This forms an inte- 
resting portion of Mr. Bayley’s work, as does 
the case of Sir Walter Raleigh—murdered, 
basely and brutally murdered, by that fan- 
tastical and unnatural monster, James the 
First—a wretch whose character we will not 
soil our pages in portraying, but which is 
easily ascertained by those who examine 
the contemporary evidence, printed and in 
manuscript, of his life. Mr. Bayley vindi- 
cates the character of Raleigh from the vitu- 
perative rage of Sir Edward Coke, the attor- 
ney-general, who on his trial called him a 
‘damnable atheist,’ and, like a blood-hound, 
sought his life. Alluding to his execution, 
Mr. Bayley says, ‘ Raleigh was severed from 
all the vicissitudes and troubles of this wor'd, 
and England, by the act of a cold-hearted 
unfeeling tyrant, deprived of a man who, 
whether regarded as a statesman or a patriot, 
as a soldier or a sca‘nan, a scholar, a poet, or 
a philosopher, must be ranked among the 
highest ornaments of the age in which he 
lived.” In his account of Sir Walter, Mr. 
Bayley quotes, from Birch’s MSS. in the 
British Museum, some letters from the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, Sir William Waad, but 
he spells the name Wade,—whether cor- 
rectly or not we will not pretend to determine, 
but, if our memory serves us correctly, the 
letters are signed Wad. 

The gunpowder-plot sent numbers to the 
scaffold, ie primal these that learned Jesuit, 
Father Garnet, who on the scaffold declared 
that his only crime was not having divulged 
a circumstance told him in the sacrament of 
confession. The murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury was the next great crime which sent 
prisoners to the Tower. In this atrocious 
murder the agents suffered, but the same 
monster who sent Raleigh to the bloek 
ecreened the principale in this ca, and 
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found it necessary to kneel down at the coun- 
cil-table and impiously ‘desire God to lay 
a curse on him and his posterity for ever, if 
he were consenting to Overbury’s death.’ 
The curse thus invoked certainly did pursue 
the family, but we wiil not say that it was in 
retribution for the death of Overbury, although 
the affair is involved in much mystery. 
During the reign of Charles the First the 
Tower was frequently the prison of some of 
that parliamentary faction which eventually 
overturned the government and sent the ill- 
fated Charles to the scaffold. The Tower 
was also the prison of Felton, who assassi- 
nated the Duke of Buckingham. On this 
occasion the law officers of the crown behaved 
with great firmness: they would not sanction 
his being put to the rack before trial, or hav- 
ing his hand cut off before execution, when 
he had received sentence. Laud, who after- 


' wards suffered himself, anxious to get Felton 


to confess if he had any accomplices, threat- 
ened him with the rack, to which he replied, 
‘That he knew not whom he might accuse in 
that torture, perhaps Bishop Laud, or any 
other.’ 

Lord Loudon, one of the commissioners, 
and the fearless advocate of the Scots cove- 
nanters, who had come to England under 
safe conduct, was committed to the Tower 
for having written a letter to the King of 
France, to obtain his assistance. Loudon 
said the letter was written before the pacifica- 
tion at Berwick, and that upon that agree- 
ment it was suppressed. The Scottish lords 
highly resented Loudon’s imprisonment, but 
Charles, as if eager for his death, sent a war- 
rant to Sir William Balfour, lieutenant of the 
Tower, ordering his execution the next morn- 
ing. Sir William, at the request of Lord 
Loudon, went to the Marquis of Hamilton 
that night, and they together repaired to 
Whitehall, but found the king had gone to bed: 


told Sir William Balfour that, as lieutenant 
of the Tower, he had privilege to knock at 
the king’s chamber-door at any hour of the 
night, and so have admission to his majesty. 
Upon which encouragement he did knock 
till he was heard by the groom of the bed- 
chamber, who asked who was there?  Bal- 
| four answered, “The lieutenant of the Tower, 
}upon business with the king!’ The king 
bade him let him in. Ile came and fell on 
i his knees at the bed-side, and begged to 
| know whether the warrant for the execution 
| of Loudon was legally obtained from his ma- 
| jesty, and whether he could legally proceed 
in the execution of it, using some arguments 
' and entreaties for the recalling, at least the 
, suspending, of it. “* No,” says the king, “the 
warrant is mine, and you shall obey it.” 
Upon which the Marquis of Hamilton, who 
had stood at the door, stept up, and fell like- 
wise on his knees before the king, and begged 
that he would not insist upon such an extra- 
ordinary resolution. The king seemed very 
peremptory in it, till the marquis, in the way 
of taking leave, said to this effect: “* Well, 
then, if your majesty be so determined, [ll 
go and get ready to ride post for Scotland 
to-morrow morning. for I'm sure before night 








the whole city wall be in an uproar, and ' Duke 





‘After some waiting and fretting, some one | 





ee 
they'll come and pull your maje 
your palace. Ill get as faras | 
declare to my countrymen that I hax 
in it.” The king was struck at this, and bid 
the marquis call the lieutenant again wh 
coming back to the bed-side, the king r 
‘“* Give me the warrant,” and, taking it 
it in pieces.” After some time his lordsh; 
was released, and returned into Scotland ne 
Had not the Marquis of Hamilton worked 
on the fears of Charles, he would have 


StY out of 
Can, and 
Ino hand 


Said, 
tore 


sen 
Loudon to the block, to gratify his seats 
ment. In the case of Lord Strafford, how. 


ever, the king used every exertion to save the 
life of the unfortunate earl, who fell g victim 
to the malice of his enemies and to popular 
frenzy. Archbishop Laud was the next vic. 
tim whom Pyne and Prynne, and the other 
parliamentarians, hunted down. Both in tho 
case of Lord Strafford and Laud the trial was 
a mere mockery, and, in the latter— 

. é N othing can more strongly mark the in- 
Justice of these proceedings than the total 
want of particularity in the articles of aecy. 
Sation ; indeed Wilde acknowledged that no 
one crime of the archbishop’s did amount to 
treason or felony; but,” said he, “we do 
contend that all his misdemeanors put to- 
gether, by way of accusation, make many 
grand treasons.” To which Mr. Herne, his 
grace’s counsel, replied, “ I crave your merey, 
good Mr Sergeant; I never understood before 
this that two hundred couple of black rabbits 
make a black horse.””’ 

There was an unrelenting and vindictive 
malignity in the House of Commons of this 
day which overleaped all the barriers of law 
and justice to accomplish the death of any 
victim they had foredoomed to destruction, 
and, although Laud was a haughty and per- 
secuting prelate, yet he suffered unjustly. 

It would be almost an endless task to 
notice all the prisoners committed to the 
Tower during these times of trouble, when 
from the prison to the scaffold was buta short 
step. The protectorate of Cromwell, also, 
had numerous victims on real or imaginary 
charges of conspiracies against his life and 
authority. The persons committed after the 
restoration of Charles II. were so numerous, 
that Mr. Bayley merely gives brief notices 0! 
them from the original warrants of commt- 
ment, which from the year 1660, in nearly a 
perfect series, are still preserved in the Tower. 
We regret this brevity extremely, as the 
deaths of such men as Algernon Sydney an 
Lord William Russell should not be passed 
over with the brief notice of a line or two. 
Of the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth, whom 
the inexorable James II. sent to the scaffold, 
after treating his entreaties and petitions with 
insult, Mr. Bayley gives a more detailed ac- 
count; and we cannot here but observe, thata 
set of more heartless, vindictive, and tyrat 
nical creatures never sat upon an English 
throne than the four Stuarts: and, if a 
justice were retributive, it was in hurling va 
family from the throne. Jacobitism ™° 
whine over their fate, but we defy any or 
to prove that it was not justly merited “ty 
vindictive was the feeble, cowardly, rds 
soted James Tf. that he would not allow ! 
of Menmouth more than twe ™ 
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his commitment and his execution : 
~_éQn the 15th of July [1635] at ten o'clock 
in the morning he was taken in the lieute- 
nant’s carriage to Tower Hill, the place ap- 
ointed for his death. When arrived at the 
tar, which had been put up for the purpose 
unin offthe people, the prisoner alighted 
fom the carriage, and ascended the scaffold 
with a firm step, attended by the Bishops of 
Vly and Bath and Wells, who had been with 
him all night, as his spiritual assistants. The 
concourse of spectators was incalculable, and 
it has been said that never was the general 
compassion more affectionately expressed. 
The sighs, tears, and groans which the first 
glance of this heart rending scene produced 
were soon succeeded by a universal and 
awful silence, a respectful attention and affec- 
tionate anxiety to hear every syllable that 
should pass the lips of the unhappy sufferer. 
He said he came thither to die, and that he 
should die a Protestant of the Church of Eng- 
land. Here he was interrupted by his as- 
sistants, who during the whole of their at- 
tendance upon him evinced far less of that 
mild and Christian feeling than was to have 
been looked for from divines of their eminent 
character. They disturbed his last moments 
by forcing him into a long and teasing con- 
troversy, which is hardly credible; and the 
sheriff, in his turn, thought fit to quest on him 
with all the unfeeling coarseness of a vulgar 
mind; but the duke preserved his temper, 
and he mildly told them that he died very 
penitent, and then referred them to a paper, 
which he had signed that morning, declaring 
that it was very much contrary to his opinion 
that he was proclaimed, that the late king 
had told him he was never married to his 


between 


mother, and expressing a hope that his pre- | 


sent majesty would not let his children suffer 
on his account. 

‘Ile was now pressed to tell the soldiers 
that he stood a sad example of rebellion, and 
to entreat the people to be loyal and obe- 


ho . . : 
ent to the king ; but Monmoth replied in a 


tone more peremptory than before he had 
“on provokec to: **T will make no speeches ; 
come to die.” Turning to the executioner, 


he expressed a hope that he would do his | 


Work better now than in the case of Lord 
Russel; he felt the axe, which he feared was 
hot sharp enough, and then laid down his 
head. he executioner struck the blow, but 
‘ofeebly, that Moumouth lifted up his head 
e looked him in the face, as if to upbraid 
‘um, but said nothing. The poor man struck 
i and again without success; he then 
“aTew down the axe, and declared he could 
7 do it. Tle was threatened by the sheriff, 
i thauin attempted it in vain, an horrible 
the heed , 4 ig not till the fifth stroke that 
Severed fron wad unhappy Monmouth was 
n his body. 

aan ao bishops were the next eminent 
remarkable mitted to the Tower, and it isa 
a “eyed peering that, on their attend- 
after their a service in the Tower chapel, 
second less trival within that fortress, the 
«cy, °S80n for the day was 2 Cor. vi. 
r ving no offence in anything, that the 
“tstry be not blamed: but i * ll thi os 
approving Ourselves won: ut in a lings 

> Ourselves as the ministers of God, 


in much patience in affliction, in diseases, in 
strife, in imprisonment,” &c. 

We shall not pursue our account of the 
prisoners in the Tower farther, as we are ap- 
proaching a period in which the events con- 
nected with this state prison are pretty well 
known. The last executions on feou Hill 
(and may they ever remain the last) were 
those of Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and 
Lovat and Charles Ratcliffe. Perhaps no 
man ever suffered with more firmness and 





modest resolution than Balmerino, whose 


palliated the offence. 
committals to the Tower Mr. Bayley is very 
brief, as he is in his account of the affairs 
of the Tower; but there is an appendix of 


truly valuable work. 





Facetia Cantabrigienses ; consisting of Anec- 


&c. by or reluting to Celebratcd Cantabs. 
Dedicated to the Students of Lincoln’s 
Inn, by Socius. Small 8vo. pp. 223. 
London, 1825. Cole. 
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dotes, Smart Sayings, Satirics, Retorts, &c. | 


| 


{ 


| Tue compiler of this work says, truly, that | 


ennui, Or, as it is sometimes denominated, 


no better remedy for such maladies than that 
afforded by a perusal of the Facetious. Many 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| of the anecdotes and smart sayings here col- 


‘the blue devils,’ and adds, that he knows of | 


' 


os 


Henry 


——- + — 





‘6. Enumerate the various qualities of 
IIunt’s Matchless Blacking, his 
Roasted Corn, and his quondam friend 
Cobbett’s Ilistory of the Reformation. Ana- 


lyse the three, and say which should be 
taken internally, and which applied exter- 


nally, and why / 

‘7. Give an account of the Epping Ifunt 
onan Easter Monday, and explain the reason 
why the horses generally go a great many 
more miles than their riders; also, why the 
cockneys so often indulge in their propensity 


sincere zeal in the cause for which he suffered | for stag-hunting, when it is notorious that 
Of the subsequent | they are themselves properly classed under 


the head of horned animals in the best trea- 
tises on natural history. 
‘10. Name the principal banking-hcus°s 


documents illustrating some portions of this | in London, and give a general description of 
_ all the parish beadles within the bills of mor- 


tality. Repeat the observations made by 
Sir Richard Birnie to Michael O’Shaunessy, 
the cobbler, when he was taken to Bow 
Street for making, a lap-stone of Ins wife's 
head. Show the connection between each 
of these propositions, and say in what par- 
ticulars they vary. 

‘11. Why should Harriette Wilson, Miss 


° 2g » 4 ° { . ° . ° 
most men are occasionally troubled with | Foote, and the Princess Olive be considered 


of more consequence than ladies of quality 
generally?) What qualities do ladies of qua- 
lity generally possess ? and what is the dif- 
ference between a lady of rank and a rank lady? 

‘13. Where did Parson Irving come f om 


_ lected may not be unknown to amateurs of | before he came from Scotland, and where is 


{ 

Bre reading, but the whole collection is 
good ; much of the matter is new, and the 
| volume closes witha series of Essays illus- 
‘trative of the manners and habits of the Can- 
| tabs, under the title of ‘ Cambridge Parties,’ 
ing. There are, also, some parodies on 
college examinations, of which the following 
specimen, evidently original, is excellent :— 


mutton, and determine with precision how 
much gravy it ought to contain more pro- 
| perly cooked. Is there any difference be- 
tween a leg and a shoulder? and what? Is 


sheep the shoulder? and in what London 
market did the absurdity originate ? 

| ‘2. Describe the difference between a 
_jack-ass and a jack-fish; and enumerate the 
, various kinds of jack-asses that are to be 
| found in and about the university. 

‘3. Give an account of the Olympic games, 
‘and point out the resemblance that there is 


which are well written, and highly entertain- | 


| 
{ 
\ 
j 


he likely to go to if he continues to go on in 
the way he is going? Determine how nearly 
he is related to Dr. Eady, and what degree of 
affinity subsists between them and the Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher? 

‘14. What is the difference between a 
dentist, a dentist-surgeon, and a_ tooth- 
drawer? Which of these is the Chevalier 
Ruspini, which Dr. Bew of Brighton, and 


that the two former are entitled to a guinea, 


| 
| ‘1. Find the centre of gravity in a leg of whieh Mr. Hartrey, of Hayes Court?) Show 
| 
| 


, although the last receives only a shilling per 


' tooth, in consequence of the infinitely greater 
_ trouble they take in the performance of their 


it not an anomaly to call the fore-leg of a | 


task ! 
‘15. Describe the different kinds of bree- 


ches that are at present worn by the English. 


i between them and the Olympic Theatre in | 


Wych Street. 
and which is the way to it! 

‘4. In what part of London are there the 
greatest number of fools! and vice versa. 
Are the knayes in office more annoying than 
the knaves out of office? and, if not, why 
not? Give the characters respectively of a 
lord mayor, a merry-Andrew, a prime mi 
nister, a bishop, and a quack doctor. Mark 
the difference, if any, between them, and 
show in what they are all just alike. 

‘5. Where was Cribb when the battle of 
Waterloo was fought; and who was the real 
champion of England on that memorable 
day ? 





What street is Wych Street, | 


| 





| 


Name the tailor that made the first pair, and 
determine with accuracy how much more 
double-milled kerseymere it takes to make a 
pair of Wellington trousers for Lord Nugent 
than would be necessary for the Achilles in 
Iivde Park. 

‘16. What reason can you assign for the 
necessity of having one leg or the other always 
foremost when walking? and, having proved 
that a man can step a yard at a time, ascer- 
tain how far he can reach in a hop, step, and 
a jump. 

‘17. Scan the following lines, and then 
translate them into Latin hexameters :— 

‘ High diddle diddle! 

Tue cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon !” 

‘In what quarter was the moon when the 
cow jumped over her? Was it an Alderney 
or a Welsh cow? State, also, whether she 
descended on her legs after her extrordinary 
leap, and in what parish she fell. 
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*18. When was April Fool’s- Day first 
observed’ Who is the first April fool upou 
record! What city bad the honour of invent 
ing buy-traps!’ Of what size were the 
which Sir Joseph Banks mistook for lobsters, 
and how much salt did he put in the sauce 
pan, when he boiled thein! If one flea can 
skip a mile in an hour, in what time would a 
million of fleas draw the mail-coach from 
London to Bath? 

‘19. Enumerate the different figures of 
speech made use of by the late Lord Loucon- 
derry, and state precise ‘ly what sort of figure 
his lords! up cut, when he stood prostrate be- 
fore the housr, and spoke of his fundamental 
features’ Where was Mr. Canning at that 
time? What honourable member was it 
that turn. d his | 
manner did he effect so novel a po-sition / 
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| 
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‘and 


mighty, 
ack upon himself, and in what | 


- The length of our first review compels us to | 


defer specimens of the anecdotes till our next. 











ORIGINAL. 
ST. MONDAY, A JOURNEY THROUGH BURN- 
ING STREETS 10 THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
&c. Ke. 

Nevrr, surely, did St. Monday arise in June 
with such a halo of light and heat thrown 
around his jocund holiday -bearing face, as 
on the 13th inst. It was a day in which all 
men were obliged to honour him, per foree, 


—-and even women compelled to subinit: nota 


pen would move, not a needle carry thread, 
in the upper regions ; and cook, th: mugh a 
species of salamander, cried percarvi, in the 
regions below. No housemaid could per- 
suade a broom to sweep, shopmen were as 
supine as their own measures, and even the 
lungs of mackerel-criers and asparagus mon- 
gers were paraly sed in their labours. 

The day is at all times a kind of half-holi- 
day with us; therefore we gave ourselves up 
with the more satisfied conscience to stretch- 
ing over a long breakfast and a new periodi- 

‘al, sighing for a cool breeze, and envying 
those who “trod green fields and drew oco ‘1- 
ferous air from lime-tree walks. In this hu- 
mour, it was no wonder that we were easily 
persuaded to join a friend, who wished to 


spend an hour or two in the print-room of 


the British Museum, and justly conceived 
that no more delectable way of spe nding a 
morning could be pursued, than in fe eding 
the mind, without toil to the body, by such a 
medium. 

Charmed with the prospect of gazing on 
faces fraught with intelligence, and forms in 
which the hand of genius has depicted all 
that was great in ide a and wondertul in ac- 


tion, we started from the sofa, and, despite of 


every species of that reluctance to re 

‘ fesh is heir,’ put the best foot foremost. 
solving, moreover, to call upon a lady, ne 
taste would induce her to consider such exa- 
mination a treat, and who (as well as our 
friend) required, of course, a personal intro- 
duction to the very pleasant and intelligent 
keeper of these graphic treasures. 

Had we the inclination, or perhaps the 
wit, we might here parody the voyage of Mr. 
Croker to Russell Square. and tell of the 
anid plains we passed, the beantiful groves 


| 


' 


fleas 


| Only thenk, 





we saw, the opthalmie dust which visited our | 


| 


i alike fl: 





and the deliciuus cool- 
perambulatins 
refreshing 


eyes In some regions, 
ness communicated by those 
which scattered 
upon the slippery stones. For our 
parts, we confess that, in times of great 
drought, like the pom nt. we are singularly 
subject to finding our ideas wither beneath 
it;—with us, de he thoughts, poetic ima- 
einations, and ‘all that kind of thing,’ in 
such a glorious May-time as tiuls, precisely 
resemble cut grass: every di usy, butter-cup, 
and lay-Hower, curl their erisped leaves, 
become mere garbaze. Of course. we 
had but ove point in view, exe object —to the 
print-room, and on the print-room alone did 
we look, as the medium of filly up the 
but not faching void,’ of our peri 
cranlams, and, at the same time, of indulging 
that determined disposition to laziness the In- 
tolerable heat Inspired; a shady room, an 
easy chair, the power of being as taciturn as 
we pleased, were the absolute demands of 
our nature; a morning of allowed idieness is 


OuUNtALUS 


! 
‘ 


d ‘Os 
! 


at some times positive champaigne, and to 
us, at all times, lemonade at least. 
Besides, had we not earned enjoyment? 


gentle reader, of ascending the 
, she. % . ¢ _ = } 
steps of the Museum, between twelve and 
one, on that Calcutta-like day; then, think, 


OVW 





' were a fungus in the vegetable world, 


small antelope head into a 
window, to guze ata quadrille, 
into the Freemason’s Tay ‘ern 
making day 
here ouly, 


or s! shoul pe P 
; On a “Ai 
NOW eVEF, itis as well to } 1 Seen 


for surely we should be e ny - 
by tl rem, —‘ Let us therefore get to the ‘ 
room.’ 

‘These are the Otaheite things—with wi 
wonderful nick ty these war-we; apons are fj 
nished,’ said the yeutieman: * What a - 
pital head-dre ss the poor creatures co; ntrived,” 
said the lady; ‘ their gods are monsters, but 
they have certain! y a very tolerable idea of 
clothing themselves re spectably 3— perhaps a 
di undy warrior in full plu: nave might bea. 

‘Ah! how beautiful those nautili are? 

‘ifere is an exquisite specimen of blood. 
stone, and’ My dear friend, my blood 
boils, and my poor head will be a specim y 
of train stones, if we do not proce ik 

Yet we ourselves. wita all the consist oney 
so observable in these cases, though as little 
conversait in the mineral kingdom as if we 
could, 
no more torbear than our com} an ons, to 
linger long yr and admire enthusi: stically, each 


pr ile 


hat 





and every of the immense collection of fos- 


on being drawn down again by thy compa.’ 


mon, in a tone irresistible (for it was one of 
appeal to our judgment), just to examine the 
tremendous marble columns lying on one 
side of the entrance, and their no less tre- 
mendous granite friends on the other,.—I[t was 
enough to give any man a coup de soli, to 
dry up the very marrow in his bones. —_Ne ver 
shall we forget the effet these remains had 
onus: we began to fear our own remains 
would have been left amongst them, a victim 
to science and perseverance. 

Well! cowage—at length we have entered 
the temple of science, the repository of won- 
ders, have rejoiced in the deep shade and tie 
cool air cire alating thro ih its numerous pas- 
sazes, doors, and wit ais, and with invivo- 

rated step we again ascend the stairs, sur- 

prised to see many more persons as ad- 

venturous as ourselves, and ladies espe- 

cially, arrayed in all the warmest colours of 

the raiubow, be-stuffed and be- trimmed in 

the precise style that would become a Christ- 
nas festival. 

But, lo! here is the bull brought by Capt. 
Parry, so well preserved, that one rejoices to 
see him in any kind of inclosure. Ilow ad- 
mirably has nature armed his head with im- 
presnable bone, and clothed him with a coat 
unpervious to cold, covering even his lips 
and nostrils with a fine fibrous substance, 
‘vible, close, and substantial. Aye! 
my fine fellow, you, and the sea-bear, your 
may furnish the ph losopher with 
a lecture, and save the div at le ist 
30 far as to prove the existence of a‘ great 
first cause.’ Then we gaze on those enor- 
mous cameleopards, compare the le neths of 
their necks with those of their legs, and won- 
der how they could ever be overtakeu by mor- 
tal man, on whom they look down with elo- 
evant airiness of contempt, unmixed, however, 
One would scarcely feel 


neighbour, 


ise Oi - 


with anv malice. 


’ 
i _ = —,. wes 
AlLQPi Wi Pea } iiit aua¥ 


' the le 
| ter number, 


sils, spars, concretions, coals, and curiosities, 
of the next room, which are, in fact, so ex- 
quisitely arranged, so admire’ ly dis) layed, 
wid delicate ly preserved, as to form bo exhi- 
bition delightful even to the most ignorant, 
and, of course, infinitely more attractive to 
varned. Our imate triend was of the lat. 
and it would have been cruel to 


' tear him from specimens on which he gazed 





| with eyes of rapt ure, and would perhaps have 


dilated with eloquence, if our fair co: panion 
had not prevented him by her rapid observa- 
tions. § What an exquisite cornelian for a 
brooch! how fne a neckiace might he 
made out of that amber! a great many beau 
tiful rings could be set out of those emeralds; 
and, if those crystals were mine, [ woul ld’— 
‘ But we are now going to look at prints — 
Going, itis true, but there are shells and in- 
sects and birds and beasts without end; the 
wonders of nature are ail in array agunst the 
wonders of arf, and the little old woman, im 
the nursery story, who conld not drive - 
pig over the bridze was but a faint type 0 
us and our movements. For, behold! when 
all animated nature was gone by, and even 
the lakes and mountains of Cumberland, 
which both had visited, were ju! nped over, 
then came the Sculpture Galler 
spell hke propertio s Hap De, our dear fe- 
inale friend s aw nothing to desire in this rich 
assemblave of saumtig! ities, and she w iked for- 
ward with the quic tt soberness of an Enz lish- 
woman, .0 concludes, that she ouz Nt not to 
be bine till she has become grey, yet pre? ved 
she was not insensible to tie excellency of 
high art, by stopping to laugh at 4 face of 
commie expr ression, in a statue evi tently of 
G.ecian origin, and, as we appre: hend, altog®- 
ther ua rique, and in its own way incomps™ 
able. At this moment, we reine irked C = 
the poet, standing -with his eyes fixed 00 


hs he Kizu 
T Orso, leas ling to the pie ace whe re te kK! : : 


we 

marbles were de, posited, and whic san 
’ } _ SePrilins 

predetermined to cheat then out 5 
wur le present. We could uot, 2owersns” 
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with all ils 
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Of course, a new hindrance arose ;—‘ she 


must step back, she must just look at the 


knowing that she was a passton- 
(as well she might be) of his 


wonderful man;’ then she must comment | 


oa « ° | 
desire of gratifying the lady by point- 


‘on his commanding height, his small but | 


powerful eye, that peculiar cast of counte- 
nance by which she would have known him 
amongst ten thousand, for a man of genius, 
&e. ke. All this was very well, for she is a 
Jeasant sensible woman, when all is done ; 
but, unluckily, our other friend had strayed 
meantime into the mummy boudoir, and 
mummies are among the many passions 
which your men of travel and readivg hold 
themselves privileged toindulge We suffered 
him, itis true, to pay but short devoirs to an 
Egyptian lady of three thousand years, at this 
time, and laid a positive interdict against any 
visit to the labours of Lord Elgin; but the 
pranite goddesses and the sarcophagus were 
not so easily disposed of. At the foot of each 
of these, as if placed on purpose for effect or 
contrast, sat two young girls, evideutly sis- 
ters, of sixteen or eighteen: they were both 
gaily dressed in pink silk, but, overdone by 
the heat, had probably sate down, while some 
curmudgeon autiquary uncle was investigat- 
ing objects in which they had no interest. 
Their extreme youth, fashion, and nayveté 
had altogether a singular effect, and would 
have produced a string of moral observations 
and sentiments, but that we were all by this 
tme completely jaded, and dying to be in 
the print-room. 

jut now another eternal staircase, the last, 
but, alas! the loncest, must be encountered, 
and then came ‘that curious-looking wedge- 
Wwood-ware pitcher,’ said our female compa- 
hion, * that very extraordinary antique, the 
Portland vase’, explained our male one; nor 
could he possibly do less than inform her, 
what she afterwards perfectly recollected to 
have known ever since she read Dr. Darwin’s 
Rotanic Garden, where it came from, what 


It cos .” ete ' 
, ost, and on what tenure it was held by | reception ‘awed the soul of Richard,’ and 


tie British Museum at this verv hour. 
Another room ensued, and vases of all 
Sizes and sh 


h; : 
‘ aud information on the other, abound- 
&% 


Ko} : . 
hon, quickened by hope, we proceeded 


to } *) « S . . 

; the goal, and, in another minute. found 

Nrsclwoe ; ¥ : 

‘the Ives In possession of the promised para- 
Phere was an urbane smile, a quiet 


CIse, 
ro — ae a ‘ 
m Tetreshingly cool, easy chairs, and 


ify 
i 


erie om : 
ithusiasm well merited by the 


alas! object; but, 


Sense yong too late, for there was a 
rented earines and exhaustion that pre- 
the any of us from enjoying it; ‘and 
ple a we, on looking at our watch, 
net-time * - a quarter to five, which is din- 
eras is circumstance that accounts fully 
sation. 
P ome we went, 
Bre Print ; 
Noured a 


without looking at a sin- 
yet we were not silent nor ill-hu- 
nd over our wine we laughed very 
ly at ourselves, the gravest of the 
“’S€rving, ‘that we had 


‘CaSant 
purty 
. passed the 


> be > @ wis dee kiosk . \ 
it the end was in view, and with re- | Kean as possible. 





| 


apes appeared—inquiry on one | 


Magn hee a as ; . 
“nihcent folios; there were all on which | 

dd ¢ a i : 3 
‘ination had dwelt at the outset, with an | 


morning as most persons passed their lives? 
with a good end in view, waich was never at- 
tained till the time came for parting with it.” 
. Llowever true, surely they may be deemed 
happy who are drawn aside from it by no 
worse objects than those which attracted us. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A FATHER TO HIS FIRST-BORN 
My child, thy mother lately sung 
Of thee, when thou wert sleeping ; 
As she in rapture o’er thee hung, 
When all thy little wants thy tongue 
Declared to her by weeping. 
But now thy wants thy words explain, 
For thou'rt, my boy, beginning 
To prattle, in thy way, aimain 
Thy infantine desires to gain, 
In every action winning. 


I mark thee now, when each new thing 
Thy wonder is exciting 3 

I hear thy small voice prattling, 

The thoughts that from thy fancy spring— 
In all thou dost delighting. 

In thee do I the semblance see 
Of what 1 was before thee : 

E’en what thou dost was done by me, 

When I, my child, was like to thee, 
And cares had not come o’er me. 

Thy infant toys delight thee now, 
As me they once delighted, 

And joy is young upon thy brow, 

A fresh and fragrant blossom thou— 
Be ever thus uublighted! 


O! mayst thou through the world thy path 
Pursue, and naught oppress thee ; 
Fiee trom the faults thy father hath, 
Avoid, through virtue, beaven’s wrath— 
With this desire—lI biess thee! 
WILFORD. 











THE DRAMA, 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Dreury-Lanr Turarre.—On Monday, Mr. 
Kean, who, a few months ago, assured the 
public he was going to leave the London 
stage for some years, or perhaps never to re- 


turn, appeared in his favourite character of 


the Duke of Gloucester. The dread of a bad 
we never saw him play the character so ill. 
To us it appeared that he had dined early 
and sate too long at table ; at any rate, his per- 
formance was as unlike the usual Richard of 
C'are and mortification 
appear to have sat light on him, for he is 
become quite stout. Ile was extremely well 
received, the London audience seeming to 
say to him, * Thy sins are forgiven thee, go in 
peace, and sin no more’ 

Covent-Garvren Tueatre.—On Wed- 
nesday evening, the Tempest was performed 
at this theatre to one of the thinnest houses 
we ever saw assembled within its walls. Mr. 
Young’s Prospero is well known, and pos- 
sessed its usual excellence. Rayner's Cali- 
ban was extravagant and disgusting. Miss 
Paton sung delightfully in Dorinda, and, 
with Miss Hammersley, as Miranda, gave 
the echo duet, from Zuma, with great skill 
and sweetness. The chief novelty was the ap- 
pearance of Miss HH. Cawse, as Anil: she 
sung very sweetly, but she is too young tor 
the character: she is, however, a most pro- 
mising voung lady. 
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Exciisnu Oprra-llouse.—We unde 
stand that preparations are making for com 
mencing the campaign here with great spirit; 
the house opens in a few days, and we wish 
it every success. 

Haymanker Taratre.—Liston is play- 
ing all his favourite characters here, but the 
manager seems not to dream of novelty, and 
hence the house is rarely wel! attended. 


—— 











LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
A Mr. Jouwx Rooke wishes us to state that 
he is the original discoverer of certain new 
principles of political economy—to wit, that 
‘ the annual price of agricultural labour is the 
best criterion by which we can ascertain the 
value of money in ditferent periods of time . 
2ndly, That ‘ the average price of corn Is re- 


'gulated by the cost of producing it on the 


eee eee ee 





worst class of soils which the demand brings 
under tillage.” We, for our sakes, have no 
wish to deny Mr. Rooke the merit of this 
discovery, on which he may crow as much as 
he pleases. 

Preparing for publication, the History of 
Rome, now first translated from the German 
of B. G Niebuhr. 

General Gourgaud is about publishing a 
Refutation of General Segur’s History of 
Napoleon’s Russian Campaign. 

Property Insured in England.—- By an 


official view of the relative business of the 
various ofttces for fire insurance in England, 


it appears that there are forty-six ofhces or 


companies, and that the amount of duty they 


have paid to Government, for insuscances 
effected by them, for the last year, amounts to 
£659,577. The duty being 8s. for every 
£100. insured, it follows that the total amount 
of property insured is, in round numbers, 
about £439,585,000. Such being the value 
of property which the assured of necessity 
make upon their preiises, goods, furniture, 
&e. and it being probable that as much in 
amount may remain uninsured, if the value 
of all other kind of property were to be added, 
we should have a sum of wealth for England 
aione that would be almost incredible. 
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WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAT JOURNATL., 
Dayofthe| 3 |S 2) Se) SSz/ FB 

Mouth.|> 3/27 |=4/727| = 

| | 
June 17 | 55 | 68 | 49} 30 23) Cloudy. 
eee 18 | 54 | 66| 55 4,.. 23| Fair. 

.. 19 | 57 | 68} GO} .. Od Cloury. 
ooee 20; 55 | 55 | 49 | 29 8)| Showery. 
seoe 21 | 50 | 57 | 47 ||... G3} Cloudy. 
eee 22 52; OS} 55] 3V 10} Faw. 
eee 23! 53! 68} SS Hi... 241 Do. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THe ‘ Journey in Ireland,’ and the * Coniptaint,” 


in Our nent. 
The Lines on the Death of G. W.S's Infant 


display more affection than poetry. 


J. W. R. has been received. 
If Mr. Collet, instead of making bimself ridi- 


culous by writing angry notes, had turned to 
the file ot The Literary Chronicle at any coftee- 
house, he would have found that bis Garliund 
of Wild Flowers was noticed about thiee 
mouths «go in our journal, pamely, in No. 303. 
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Works nuhlished since our last notice —Tales of 
the Crusaders, 4 vols, 50 2s.—Lady Morgan's Absen- 
teeism, 4s 6d —Dupin's Commercial Power of Great 
Britain, 2 vols. Wd. 8s.—Rose's Orlando Furivse, vol 3d, 
9+ 6¢.—Country Vicar, aud other Poems, 6¢--Phillips’s 
Floral Emblems, coloured 305. plain 2ls.—Wolfe’s 
Remains and Memoirs, two vols. 10s.— Prayers for 
Private Worship, 2s 6¢ —Holland’s Arithmetic, 2s — 
Jamieson's Supplement to Scottish D ctiouary, 2 vols. 
4to. 5d. 5¢.—Lays of the Miunesingers, 8vo 14s. — Tales, 
by an Unwilling Author,2 vol<. 10s. 6d —lITowship on 
Indigestion, 7s.—Life of Archbishop Sharpe, 2 vols. 
id. ls —Dangean’s Memoirs of the Court of France 
2 vols, 14. 8s —Jones'’s Prodigal’s’ Pilgrimage, 3s 6¢d.— 
Critical Examination of Dr. Macculloch’s Highlands, 
Sra. Ss. 6d 


OCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
‘7 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST. 

The SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION for the Sale 
of the Works of Living Artists of the United Kingdom, 
IS NOW OPEN, and will CLOSE on Saturday, the 
Mth of July. 

Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue. One Shilling. 
W. LINTON, Secretary. 











A POLLONICON. — EVENING PER- 
FORMANCES —LAST NIGHT.—On THURS 
DAY next, June 30th, will be performed by Mr. 
THOMAS ADAMS. Measrs. GUICHARD, LORD, 
COOPER, and MOXNLEY, a graud Selection of Music, 
amongst which are the following favourite Pieces :-— 
‘Eighth grand Symphony,’ and ‘Te Deum'—HUayd'n. 
—Overture, ‘ Don Giovanni,’ * Benedictus,—Requiem, 
* Crude] Perche,’ ‘ Dove Sono,’ and ‘Infelice Scanso. 
Jata,” by Mozart. —Celebrated Overture to * Der Freis- 


chutz”—Extempore Performances by Mr. Adame in | 


which he will intreduce the favourite Irish Melody, 
‘The Maid of the Valley,’ and Purcell’s Aur, * Fall 
Fathom Five, Kc. &c. with Rondo and Fugue. To 
commence at Eight o'Clock.—Admittance, 2s. 6d.— 
No. 101, St. Martin's Lane 





Just published, in &vo. 

A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF 
Pe BOOK of PSALMS, solely upon 
the Authority of PARKHURST. 

Printed for the Translator, aad published by W. 
Wetton, Fleet Street. 


Just published, 
By OLIVER and BOYD. Edinbargh, 
And GEO. B. WHITTAKER, London, 
Reautifully printed, in two vols. post Svo. 15s. boards, 
YOREIGN SCENES and TRAVEL- 
LING RECREATIONS. 
By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. 
Of the Honourable East India Company's Service, and 
Author of ‘ Sketches of Upper Canada.’ 

‘Mr. Howison's former publication give sufficient 
proof that he possessed the talent of writing a lively 
aud pleasant book, and the volumwes before us bear 
testimony that he has not lost that power —In his 
powers of description Mr. Howison is very successful, 
aud his sketches of foreign manners and modes of Lice 
couvey a vivid idea of their origiuals,—New Mouthly 
Magazine, June, 1825. 

* This very entertaining production blends with the 
amusement it is intended to impart, wo inconsiderable 
share of instruction, and will be read with acivautage 
by all who nay be preparing to depart on a distant 
voyage, and particularly by those who are about to 
visit the East.—The volumes are indeed, altogether, of 
a very lively and amusing description.’—Oriental 
Herald, June, 1825. 

‘These sketches combine much amusement and in 
formation; evidently written by an eye-witness of 
each scene’s comforts and inconveniences. — Lite in 
India bearsevery mark of “ vraisemblance.” "—Literary 
Gazette, 28th May, 152%. i. 

‘ Mr. Howison possesses great powers of description, 
and mauy of the scenes he witnessed are punted with 
vigour and el gance of lauguage.’—Liteiary Caivuicle, 
Qist May, 1525. . 

‘This book will add to the reputation which Mr 
Howison has already wained by his very interesting 
Vravels in Canada. tis simply, yet beautitully wait: 
teu, stored with sentiment and reflection, and riehly 
coloured by a chaste, yet prolific aud active imagina- 
tion.’—Scotsman, 14th May, 1525 

— ‘Upon the whole, we have not been better 
pleased for a long time with two volumes of light read - 
log, than with these “ Travelling Recreatious.”’ '— 
Lciectic Review, June, 1825. 
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This day is published, in foolscap 8vo, witha Portrait 
of Professor Porson, price 9s. boards, 
ACETI.E CANTABRIGLIENSES ; con- 
sisting of Anecdotes, Smart Sayinzs, Satirics, 
tetorts, &c. &c. by or reiating to celebrated Cautabs. | 
or * , ( , v 
Poy Ao Yov cov Tuu2zT 46 2xW.—PLATO. 
Dedicated to the Students of Lincola’s Lun. By Socius. | 
Printed for Williau Cole, 10, Newgate Street 


PPE 





: Just published, 
OXFORD QUARTERLY 
GAZINE.—No. XL. Price Gs. 


M A- 


* 1. Committee Room. 
Hf. Exucation of the Clergy. 
111. Welsh ‘Tales of wy Landlord. 
TV. Oxford Prize Essay. 
Vie Tue Crisis. 
VI. Geology of Tuirty Miles round Oxford 
VIL. Principles of Biblical Criticisms aud Trans- 
lations. 
Vill. No Popery. 
IX) [nfant Schools. 
X. First Week of Term. 
XT Recollections. 
XE. Pidosophic Letters of Schiller. 
XMIEL. Verses on a Cuild, 
XIV. Easter Monday, 
XV. Parisian Letters. 
XVi_ Lines on a Butterfly. 
NVIL. tlazlitt’s Spirits of the Age. 
XVIPE Cavendish’s Lite of Woisey. 
XIX. Poetry. 
NX. Academical Register. 
Oxtord: Printed aud published by Talboys and 
Wraeelet; ant sold by William Pickering, Londen. 
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AN IMPROVED ROAD-BOOK. | 

Just published, with a Map of England and Wales, 80. | 
bound, or with 55 County Maps, price is. bound, 

EIGIUS NEW POCKET ROAD-| 

4 BOOK of ENGLAND, WALES, and PART of 
SCOTLAND, ov the Plan of * Reichard’s Itineraries ;' 
containing an Account of all the Direct and Cross 
Roads; together with a Description of every Reimark- 
able Place, its Curiosities, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Population, aud Principal Inus: the whole forming a 
Complete Guide to every Object woithy the Attention 
of ‘Travellers, . 

*,* Although numerous Road-Books have froin time 
to time appeared before the public, each professing tu 
excel its predecessor: yet it is still a subject of coim- 
plaint, that there is no: one, campact in its form, aud 
lucid in its arrangement; that tiose at preseut pub- 
lished are either too bulky or tov confused; that they 
either contain much more, or much less, than the Tra- | 
veller roqitires. [t has been the Editor's aim, in pre- 
pariag this Volume, to take a middle course; and wiile 
he has endeavoured, on the one land, to avoid all prolix 
detiils respecting uninteresting objects, le trusts that, | 
on the other hand, be has not omiited to notice any | 
Town, Village, or Notlemau's Seat worthy the atteu- | 
tion of the intelligent Traveller. 
Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; aud sold by | 

{ 


all Booksellers. 





INTRODUCTORY FRENCIE BOOKS, 
Published by J. Souter, Schoo! Library, 75, St. Paul's | 
Church-yard, 
1LIe NEW FRENCH PRIMER ; | 
containing a Vocabulary of Pamiliar Words 
and Phrases, with the Neoans, illustrated by upwards 
of 250 Eneravings. Price Is sewed, and ts, Gd. bound, 
by MADEMOISELLE DOULN. 
® CATECHISME DUNE MERE POUR LES 
ENPANS; or, Mother's Catechisina of General Know- 
ledve, in French, with 100 Engravings. By Made- | 
woiselle Douwin Price 1s. sewed, or Is Gd. bound. 
5. An INTRODUCTION to the FRENCH LAN- | 
GUAGE; ora Vocabulary of the most useful Nouns, 
Adjectives, and Verbs) By M. de Reuillon Price Is. Gd. 
4. The 13¢ MOK of VERSIONS; OF, Guide to Preach 
Traustation and Construction. By J. Crerpilloud, 
late Professor atthe Royal Milt Ty College, Saudhurst, , 
Price 3s. 64. bound 
> PARTLE FRANCOTSE du LIS REde VERSIONS 
By the sime. Price 3s 64 
6. A DICTIONARY of FRENCH VERBS, regular 
and irregular By Professor Tarver. Price 5s boards 
7. Au EASY, NATURAL, and RATIONAL MODE 
of ACQUIRING the FRENCIT LANGUAGE. By 
W.H. Pybus. Price 5s. boards, 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d. ; 


or 10d. if post free; Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or 

















. ~ . . Ore ’ . eater sae +O é £, ny, yr’ . aid 
Londen: pnublished by Davidson, 2. Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are receive d, anc ¢ omnmiunications ‘for the Editor (post a i gele Grand ; 
Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. sare 
and by ail BookseJers aud Newsyeuders.—Printed by Davidson, 


also by Sunmpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; 


Pall-Matl, Satheriand, Cajtoy Street, Ldsuburgh, Grifia & Co Glasgow; 
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TO FACILITATE THE STUDY OF THE LATIN 


Just published, by J Souter School . 
?aul's Church-vard Library, 73, St 


1. AN EASY INTRODUCTION to 4 
: _ WRITING of LATIN EXERCISER 
Plan which cannot possibly fail to secure to the’ 
a thorough understanding of the Prinelnics on + 
tuar; a new Esition, greatly improved, price . Gray. 
_.. By JAMES MITCHELL & & 
2 A KEY tothe LATIN LANGUAGE eine: 
the double object of speedily qualifying Studene 
make Latin into English, and English into Lation” “ 
J. we. Price 4s Sve. boards. i. By 
3 A VOCABULARY of LATIN Not, 
NOUNS, VERBS and ADVERBS. Pcie Boek 
to their endings; being an Appendix to "apg 
Kev, aud containing Exceptions to the Ge 
therein given. . 


pil 


the alwipe 


ber 
By the same Author. Price 4s paar, 


dioliautinmnenies 
TWO SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





| 1.7 ue ENGLISIT PRIMER: or, Child's 


First Book in Spelling and Reading: oT) 
upwards of two hundred Wood Engrayines: tiie, h 
sewed, and 10d ha f bound. STAvingss price Gl, 

By the Rev. T. CLARK 

2 The EXYGLISH MOTHER'S FIRST CATE. 
CHIS™ for her CHILDREN, with one hundred Wood 
Baygravings. By the Rev.T. Clark. Price 94.. of ™ 
laige paper, half-bound, price Is 6d. ; coloured 2s 64, 

¥,* Either of them may also be had in French, price ts, 

Published by J. Souter, Schoo! Library, 73, St. Paul's 
Churel yard. _— 

Of whom may be had, by the same Anthor 

1. The NATIONAL SPELLING- BOOK,’ price 
Is 6d bound : 

2. The NATIONAL READER, with one hundred 
Cuts, 3s. 64 bound. 

gs TOUR of EUROPE, with Plates and Map, 
6<. bound 

4 The TOUR of ASIA, ditto, 53 bound, 

5. The TRAVELS of HAREACH, ditto, 6s. bount 

§. MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, dit, 
43. 6d bound. 

7. MINOR ATLAS, comprising twelve principal 
Maps, plain, 3s Gd, 

8. Ditto, ditto. coloured, 4s 6d. 

9 MINOR GEOGRAPHICAL COPY. BOOKS, 
Parts PF. and If. adapted to the Atias, 2s. Gd 

10. GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS, comprising % 
Maps, plain, on royal dto. but bouud in royal bro. 
size, 103. Gd. 

Tl, The same, with the Vaps coloured, Us. 6d. 

12. Ditto, with plain Maps, bound in royal 4to. 
Size, 12s, 

13. Ditto. with the Maps coloured, 15s 

iM. GENERAL GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOORS, 
adapted to the above; Part L. comprising thirty-six 
outline Maps, and Pait IL. thirty-six Projectiois, price 
103s each ou imperial dto, paper. 





FAMILIAR INTRODUCTIONS TO ARITIIMETIC 


This day is published, by J. Souter, School Library, 
73, St. Paul's Chereh-yard, in 
1. S OUTER'S NEW. CIPIHERING- 
KI BOOK for Beginners, containing the First 
Four Rules of Arithmetic, Simple and Compound, 
printed on fine 4to, post paper, after the manner vl 
Copperplate, Is. Gd. 
2 A KEY to the same, giving Eight Answers to 
every Sum, each worked at fall length, price 4s. UNG 
3. ENGLISH'S (Mrs) ARLTHMETIC for you: 
LADIES, Is. 6d. a 
4. WALKER’S FIRST FOUR RULES, ov fiom 
Siiuple and entirely original plan, calculated to abries 


. ' — ° } ’ and lv 
the labour of the Tutor very cousiderably, 4 , 
price 18 00. 


‘gar seaeiidek tall Drini 
greatly facilitate the progress of the Pupil, separatel¥, 


(An Exposition of the System, svld 
price 2s.) 


5. WALKER'S COMPLETE SYSTEM of ARITH: 


| METIC, with Russell's Appendix, price 3s. 


(A Key to Detto, price 2s. 64 ) + teh the 
6. WALKER'S | CIPHERING - BOOKS, wi v4 
Sums set on the same principle, beaut ful Compl 
Part Oue, the Simple Rules; Part ['wo, the — atts 
Rules, neatiy half bound, price 3s, each; vf 
bound together, price 5s Gd CAL 
7. SOUTER’S Complete Set of ARITHMET! jto. 
TABL!S, on a large 8vo. Card, puce 
Card, 6d. ROOK. 
8 BEASLEY § ARITAMETICAL TABLE or, 
contaming the French Weights and Mrasu 
a System of Mental Reckoning, price” 


0 Tue MULTIPLICATION TABLE, 
extended up to 24, price 6d. aaa 
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